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| have sometimes been at a loss to know what 
was the origin of this prevalent error, that the 
constitution of a State applying for admission into 
the Union, must be submitted to Congress for 
its approval and ratification. I have said that the 
ower of Congress was to admit new States. What 
sower is it that — a State constitution? It 
is the State itself. ‘The people of a State makea 
constitution for a State; and if the people of a 
State make a constitution fora State, then you 
have the idea of a State without a constitution. 
The constitution is the work of the State; it is the 
result of the act of a State. If it is the result of 
the act of a State, then the State must exist be- 
fore its constitution. ‘There may be, therefore, 
a State without a constitution. The po-ver of 
Congress is to admit new States; and I would like 
toknow how you can limit and narrow that power 
to the admission of a State, having a constitution ? 

Gentlemen say that it is the duty of Congress 
to see that the constitution of a State is republi- 
can; and they seem to have arrived at that con- 
clusion from the misapplication of that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that the United 
States shall guaranty to each and every State a 
republican form of government. ‘To show the 
fallacy of that idea, permit me to suggest that the 
clause of the Constitution is, that ** the United 
States shall guaranty to each and every State.’’ 
Each old State as well as new. The reference to 
“each and every State’’ proves that the clause 
has no application, except to States already in the 
Union. Instead of giving that clause exclusive 
application to Territories applying for admission, 
I say it has no application at all to anything but 
existing States. It is a guarantee to the States of 
the Union. 

The object of the guarantee is manifest. It was 
a pledge of the faith of each and all the States to 
one another that they would protect each other, 
and prevent any usurper from overthrowing the 
liberties of the people of any State. The expres- 
sion is, that the United States shall ** guaranty.”’ 
The word was well chosen. It was not that the 
States shall confer upon any State what it has 
not already, but that we shall defend, protect, se- 
cure it in what it now has. This is the importof 
the word ** guaranty,’’ and this was the object 
of that clause of the Constitution. 

Sir, if it be true that that clause in the Consti- 
tution obliges Congress to inquire whether the 
constitution of a State applying for admission, is 
republican, it would follow,asa matter of course, 
thatan old State could never change her constitu- 
tion, without being under the necessity of having 
it revised by Congress; for the provision applies 
toallthe States. I admit that we may look into 
the constitution of any State which desires ad- 
mission into the Union. But to what end do we 
look into the constitution of a new State? Be- 
cause Congress, in the exercise of a constitutional 
power, has the right to approve or reject its con- 
stitution? No, sir; but only that the members of 
Congress, the individuals holding seats in Con- 
gress, may inspect the constitution of a State, as 
they may inspect any public document, any book, 
any newspaper, for the purpose of finding evi- 
dence of what may be the sentiments and charac- 
ter of a people desiring admission. Usually, the 
constitution of a State is very good evidence of 
those sentiments. [tis presumed that the will of 
the people is reflected by it, and we may gener- 
ally refer with confidence to a constitution to as- 
certain what their views are upon the subjects 
embraced in their fundamental law. But it is only 
as evidence, that we look into it. 

This does not imply that Congress has the right 
to approve or disapprove a constitution, but onl 
that members may read it for their own individ- 
ual satisfaction; may consult the constitution, as 
they may a newspaper, as they may a dictionary, 
for the purpose of informing their own minds 
upon the subjects referred to in the constitution. 
It is only to that extent that Congress has any 
business with any constitution of any State. 
Therefore I object to the language so frequently 
employed, that Congress is attempting to ratify | 
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the Lecompton constitution, or is attempting to 
force the Lecompton constitution upon the people 
of Kansas. Congress is doing nothing of the sort. 
Congress can only admita State. The constitu- 


| tion is the work of the people of that State. And 


| her constitution at all, 


so far from it being true that Kansas is to come 
into the Union, with the Lecompton constitution, 
I tell you that the constitution of Kansas is almost 
the only thing in Kansas which does not come 
into the Union atall. The constitution of Kan- 
sas does not budge an inch beyond the limits of 
Kansas. It stays at home; and it can be altered, 
modified, or destroyed, by the people of Kansas 
at their pleasure. 

Kansas, then, does not touch the Union with 
I will tell you where she 
touches the Union. She touches the Union at 
three points—in the House of Representatives, in 


| the Senate, and in the presidential chair; and I 


take the occasion to suggest thatat none of those 


three points have we any great reason to desire 


any contact with her, while the political opinions 
of her people remain what they are. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? IT understand the gen- 
tleman’s theory to be that a State may be admit- 
ted into the Union with no constitution at all, if 
it has a corporate form. Am I right? 

Mr. MILLSON. I mean to Say that the power 
is to admita new State, and as a State must be a 
State before it has a constitution, it follows that 
there may be a State without a constitution; and 
that the power to admit new States, generally, 
cannot be narrowed down to a new State, having 


a constitution. 


Mr. STANTON. 


Suppose, then, that Kan- 


| sasis admitted now: is there anything to prevent 


her from organizing her government under the 
Leavenworth constitution instead of under the 


| Lecompton constitution ? 


Mr. MILLSON. That is a question I do not 
want to discuss here. I hold that the people of 
Kansas have the rightto alter theirconstitution, or 


| frame a government, whenever they can do it in 


conformity with the restrictions imposed upon 


| themselves, by themselves;and no power on earth 


can rightfully prevent the people of any sover- | 


eignty from acting in the execution of their sov- 
ercign power, whenever it may please them so to 


| act. 


| a question. 


Mr. CURTIS. 


I desire to ask the gentleman 
Inasmuch as the Lecompton consti- 
tution is not in Kansas, but is here, and the 


Leavenworth constitution is there, is not the se- 
| quence that if they are admitted under this bill, 


they are admitted under the Leavenworth consti- 


| tution ? 


Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Speaker, I have already 


| said that a State is not admitted with, or under 


any particular constitution. I have already said 
that it is not the province of Congress to determ- 
ine what her constitution is; and that we, as 
individual members, can only look into her con- 


| stitution for the purpose of ascertaining the sen- 


| timents and character of the people. 


Sir, if the 
Mormons, now occupying Utah, should apply for 


| admission into the Union, with a constitution al- 


| ther. 


lowing polygamy, that would be evidence that 
her people are in favor of polygamy, and you 
would reject them on that account, as unfit to be 
associated with the other States. But 1 go fur- 
If they were to apply for admission into 
the Union, with a constitution silent on the sub- 
ject of polygamy, you, knowing the character of 
the people, from other sources of information, 
would reject them on that account. I go further 
still. If they were to come bere with a constitu- 
tion prohibiting polygamy, then, regarding the 
constitution only as evidence, and knowing that 


| evidence to be deceptive in this case, we should 


reject them on that ground. 
Now, what is it that is done when a Territory 
comes to be admitted into the Union as a State ? 


| I took occasion to say, some weeks ago, that the 


application of a State foradraission intothe Union, 
is a sort of declaration of independence. A State 
must have the capacity to contract with the other 


| dependence of that State. 
| ritory forms for herself a constitution and State 


her attempt to establish her independence. 


| making sacrifices. 


States before she can be admitted. She must ac- 
cede to the Federal Constitution. Before she can 
make a contract, she must have the capacity to 
contract. 

The transformation of a Territory into a State 
is, if may so express myself, a sort of peaceful 


| revolution. Ifthe State is admitted into the Union, 


Congress simply acknowledges the independence 
of thatState. If the State is denied admission into 
the Union, Congress refuses to recognize the in- 
But whenever a Ter- 


government, she proclaims her independence of 
the power which has held her in subjection. This, 
I think, is the only theory which will explain the 
relations between a Territory, becoming a State, 
and the old States. We need not resist, by force, 
We 
may accede to it. If we do so, we acknowledge 
her independence from the ime she made the dec- 
laration. If we refuse to acknowledge her inde- 
pendence, we simply decline to regard her as hold- 
ing any other relation to us than the relation of a 
Territory to a parent Government. When we ad- 


| mit a State into the Union, and thus acknowledge 


its independence, the acknowledgement relates 
back to the time when she declared her independ- 
ence—that is, when she formed her State govern- 
ment. Sir, itisa common and familiarcase. The 
United States declared their independence on the 
ith of July, 1776. Forseven years England en- 
deavored to compel their submission, but she was 
foiled. She regarded us in the light of revolted 
colonies during the whole of that time. When 
she afterwards acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, it was an aa cantaianets that 
we were independent on the 4th of July, 1776; the 
acknowledgment related back to the time when 
we originally declared our independence. So, 
when a State is admitted into the Union, we ad- 
mit her to have been independent from the time 
she formed her State government; and, having 
made that admission, it is no province of ours to 
determine what her constitution is. 

I say, then, sir, that gentlemen have endeavored 
to mislead the people of the North, by producing 
the impression that some great wrong 1s attempted 
to be done them; some great advantage to be se- 
cured by the people of the South. I repeat that 
there is nothing of gain to us, and nothing of loss 
to the North, in any of the proposed plans of ad- 
mitting Kansas. Do gentlemen suppose that we 
of the South are deceived by paper constitutions ? 
Do gentlemen suppose that southern men upon 
this floor, intelligent as many of them are known 
to be, are pleasing themselves with the idea that 
a newState will be added to the Union, identified 
in interest and sympathizing in sentiment, with 
the people of the South? No, sir; we look through 
the Ecatninean constitution; we know the circum- 
stances under which it was formed; we know the 
political character of the present people of Kan- 


| sas; we look upon a State, not as a paper consti- 


tution, but as a community of men, women, and 
children; and we know that that community of 
men, women, and children, which we are about 
to bring into the Union, is a community having 


| no interests and no sympathies identical with our 


own. We are making concessions; we are not 
pressing demands. I may almost say we are 
Gentlemen of the North, in- 
stead of applying reproaches, should give us credit 
for magnanimity. 

W hile centlemen on the other side of the House 
complain of this bill, there are objections to it also 
upon this side of the House. The distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quitman] hens 
objected to it. He has not indicated the charac- 
ter of those objections, but I know him too well 
not to understand that they are perfectly consist- 
ent with his devotedness to State rights, and to 


the principles of the Democratic party. 


sut it is fancied by some gentlemen that there 
are restrictions imposed upon the people tn Kan 
sas, in prescribing the qualifications of the voters 
who are to vote upon the acceptance or rejection 


| of the terms submitted to Kansas, and in desig- 
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nating the officers who are to receive the votes. 
If gentlemen deny the oe of Congress to 
exercise this power, I might adopt the Socratic 
method of argument, and inquire who, then, is to 
determine the qualifications of voters, and who 
shall appoint the agents to receive the votes? If 
it is answered, the people of Kansas, I ask, again, 
by what authority ? The Territorial Legislature? 
Now, the Territorial Legislature derives its au- 
thority from Congress; so that, at last, you are 
brought to Congress, as the source of all the power 
which can be exercised in determining whether 
they shall be a State, or in making the constitu- 
tion under which they desire to be governed. 

it is eminently pee, in my view of this case, 
that we should submit this question to the people 
of Kansas, to be assented to or rejected by them, 
before they come into the Union. Suppose we 
bring Kansas into the Union, upon her present 
application, but without accepting her ordinance. 
She may say, ‘‘ I never asked for admission into 
the Union, except upon the terms indicated in my 
ordinance.’’ What, then, would be the condition 
of the people of Kansas? Would they be a State 
in the Guton or not? The people of Kansas never 


assented to the proposition contained .in the act | 


of Congress. They have asked admission upon 
certain terms; and if You reject those terms, then 
I ask whether they are a State in the Union or 
not? If she is a State in the Union, then has she 
the right to secede from the Union in consequence 


she was admitted ? 

Mr. QUITMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to say a few words in reply to his speculations 
on my position? 

Mr. MILLSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I had not intended, after 
seeking the floor yesterday without success, to 
trouble the House with stating the reasons why 
[ opposed this bill; but I can give them in a few 
works. I construe the bill reported by the com- 
mittee of conference as an express submission of 
the question of the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution back to the people of 
Kansas, and thus virtually referring to them the 
adoption or rejection of the constitution, the more 
objectionable because that reference is not made 
to the quasi sovereignty which acted upon that 
instrument originally, nor to the people acting 
under an organized government, but to a disor- 
ganized mass of voters, who cannot speak for the 
sovereignty of a State. 

I oppose the measure, in the second piace, be- 
cause it is a concession upon this question which 
I, as a southern man, am not prepared to make. 
I regard this contest as a mere incident to the sla- 
very question. Lam desirous ©. seeing this great 
issue between the North and Scuth brought toa 
fair, honest, and final settlement, which shall for- 
ever recognize the full constitutional equality of 
the slaveholding States. If we can come to terms, 
no man in the House will rejoice more than [. If 
we cannot, let us separate. These are the main 
reasons why I oppose this bill. 

1 will answer the other question propounded 
by the gentleman, that I look upon the act of 
the people of Kansas as complete—as an act of 
quast sovereignty, with the consent of the United 
States, in the formation of a constitution. I re- 
gard that act as complete and binding upon the 
pe ar of Kansas, and as the only voice that we 
save received here in regard to their will. I have 
opposed the reference of the whole question back 
to the sy of Kansas, or even to any political 
power in Kansas; and [ oppose it now the more 
because it is simply a reference back to the indi- 
vidual men who may be entitled to vote at the 
time this vote is to be taken. These are, in short, 
some of the reasons why, with all respect for the 
opinions of my political friends, I cannot support 
this bill. I will not take any more of the gentle- 
man's time by saying more. 

Mr. MILLSON. The House will now, I trust, 
peFeeive the application of the views I was en- 
deavoring to present at the time the gentleman 
from Mississippi asked me to yield to him. The 
gentleman says he regards the act as complete, 
and Kansas entitled to admission. Would he 
yield to her demand for admission upon the terms 
proposed by her, claiming twenty-five or thirty 
million acres of the public land ? 

Mr. QUITMAN. Iask the gentleman to allow 
me to say that I have never regarded these prop- 
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_ of the conditions on which a State is admitted into 


the Union. I wish to make this single other re- 

mark: that Congress either has or has not the 

right to restrict the entire rights of a State. If | 
she does restrict them, then they are not binding 

upon the State, because she can only admit the 

State upon one condition or the other. 

Mr. MILLSON. I haye no disposition now 
to go into an inquiry whether the gentleman is 
right or wrong in the belief that there is no au- 


| thority or validity in this ordinance claiming land. 


| ofadmission upon these mo 


| submit, that if Kansas should exercise this right, | 


The point which I presented was, that if the peo- 
ple of Kansas ask for admission into the Union, 
upon certain conditions, whether, if we reject 
those conditions, she is bound by her application ? 
And I made this further inquiry: whether the act 

dified terms on the part 
of Congress, will, of necessity, bring her into the 
Union against her protest? Will you consider her 
in the Union if she says, ‘‘ I asked for admission 
into the Union upon the terms which I have pro- 
posed, and upon no other terms?”’ And if she is 
in the Union, then I ask as to her right to with- 
draw or secede from it? 

I will not appeal to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi upon this point, because I know his views 
upon the general question of the right of a State 
to secede; as he, doubtless, knows mine. But Il 


| the southern Democratic members would be placed 
of having never assented to the terms on which || 


in a very anomalous position towards her. They | 


might be tempted to resist the exercise of this 


| power, and thus do violence to their own constitu- 


tional opinions;—while gentlemen upon the other 
side ofthe House,whose normal position is against 
the right of a State to secede, might be found sus- 
taining Kansas in the exercise of this right. I 
say, therefore, let us avoid these possible difficul- 


| ties, by submitting the question to the people of 


Kansas before they come in. Where is the objec- | 


tion to that? If they avail themselves of the oc- 
casion, to withdraw their application altogether, 
because of objections they may have to their own 


| constitution, we cannot help that. 


| elections will be conducted. 


A word more as to the objections of gentlemen, 


on the other side of the House, whosay they have 
no confidence in the fairness with which these 
Gentlemen tell us of 


_ the frauds that have been perpetrated in Kansas, 


and some of them seem to suppose that these 


| frauds have been sympathized in, if hot openly 


defended, by gentlemen on the Democratic side 
of the House. 


/ met one man from the South, who has attempted 
| to justify or defend these frauds; and I hope no 


one will ever be found to defend or justify them. 
I hope the South will be too mindful of her fair 
character, to tarnish it by any complicity with 
fraud orcrime. A ** good name,”’ sir, is our ** im- 
mediate jewel.’’ If,in order to secure the admis- 
sion of a State, so hostile to our interests, and so 
foreign from our sympathies, as Kansas will be, 
the South should sully her ancient reputation by 
defending or excusing the frauds that have been 
committed on her behalf, she would imitate the 
foolish prodigality of the royal harlot of Egypt, 
and dissolve her pearl in vinegar, only that she 
might drink the unpalatable mixture. 

But the South knows too well her duty to her- 
self, she knows too well the condition of Kansas, 
to tempt her to any sacrifice of her reputation. 
We know that Kansas is not an ally of the South. 
We know that we are only supporting a measure 
which must bring material advantage to the North 
and loss and disadvantage to the South; and we 


_have been moved as much by a desire to maintain 


the good faith of the Government, and to restore 
harmony and peace to the country, as by any 


| other consideration. We have desired, too, to re- 


pel the efforts made on the other side of the House 
to produce injurious and erroneous impressions 


| upon the public mind, at the North, by represent- 


ations that their honor is insulted by a dominant 
majority in Congress, sustained by a Democratic 
Administration. That is not the true state of the 
case. We know and feel that we have no practi- 
cal interest in this controversy; but that we are 
simply choosing that method of terminating it, 
which will be most ueiers to our people, in 


| being least injurious to their interests, and least 


repulsive to their sensibilities. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York, obtained the floor, 


‘ but yielded to 


arr s . 
| ositions in respect to land grants as forming any 


Sir, [ rejoice to say, I have never | 
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| Mr. LETCHER, who moved that the 
adjourn. 


| Mr. CLINGMAN demanded the yeas and 
| nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 120, nays 81; as follows: 
| YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Benne: Bil 
| linghurst, Bingham, Biair, Bliss, Branch, Brayton, Bry... 
| Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Campbell, Caruther. 
| Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Ezra Clark, Horace F, (j ark’ 
| Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Colfax Con : 
ins, Covode, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Maryland. 
Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of lows’ 
Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Eustis, Fenton’ 
Foster, Garnett, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goode, Goodwin’ 
, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison tar’ 
| ris, Thomas L. Harris, Haskin, Hawkins, Hickman, Hoard, 
Howard, Keitt, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach’ 
| Leiter, Letcher, Lovejoy, McKibbin, Humphrey Marshal)’ 
| Samuel 8S. Marshall, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Morgan, Ed. 
ward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Freeman H. Morse 
| Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer 
Parker, Pettit, Pike, Pottle, Quitman, Ready, Ricay,’ 
Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Seward, Aaron Shaw. 
John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, Shorter, Sickles, Sin. 
gleton, Robert Smith, William Smith, Spinner, Stantop 
| William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Underwood’ 
| Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Ellihu B. Wash. 
| burne, Israel] Washburn, Wilson, and Zollicoffer—190, 
NAYS—Messrs. Ahi, Anderson, Avery, Bishop, Bocock 
Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Burnett, Burns, Caskie, John B’ 
Clark, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, Cockerill, Corning 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, David. 
son, Dewart, Dowdell, Elliott, English, Florence, Foley 
Gartrell, Gillis, Greenwood, Groesbeck, Lawrence W 
Hall, Hatch, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins 
Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, 
Keily, Lamar, Landy, Lawrence, Maclay, McQueen, Mi}. 
| ler, Millson, Moore, Nibjack, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Phillips, Powell, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge 
| Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Henry M. Shaw, Stallworth, 
| Stephens, Stevenson, Taibot, Trippe, Ward, Watkins, 
| White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Au- 
| gustus R. Wright, and John V. Wright—84. 


| So the motion was agreed to. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. KNAPP stated that Mr. Gropines had 
| paired off with Mr. Smirn, of Tennessee. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, asked to have en- 
tered upon the Journal a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the House laid upon the table Sen- 
ate bill (No. 151) further to amend an act entitled 
** Anact to incorporate the Provident Association 
of the clerks in the several Departments of the 
Government of the United States, in the District 
of Columbia.”’ 

Mr. ENGLISH stated that he voted for the 
adjournment, understanding that in the morning 

the gentleman from South Carolina would call for 
|| the previous question. 
And then the House (at twenty minutes past 
| four o’clock, p. m.) adjourned. 


House 





p IN SENATE. 
Fripay, April 30, 1858. 


Prayer by Rev. P. D. Gurtey, D. D. 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 


Senate a message from the President of the Uni- 
| ted States, transmitting a report from the Secre- 
| tary of State, in answer to the resolution of the 
| Senate of the 24th ultimo, requesting information 
relative to the seizure in the valley of Sitana, in 
Peru, by the authorities of Chili, of a sum of 
money belonging to citizens of the United States; 
which was, on motion of Mr. Hunter, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate relative to the United States re- 
served sections in township eighty-nine, range 
forty-seven, in the State of lows which was or- 
| dered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


| HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (No. 542) to authorize the vestry of 
| Washington parish to take and inclose certain 
| parts of streets in Washington city, for the pur- 
pose of extending the Washington Cemetery, and 
| for other purposes, was read twice by its title, 
_and referred to the Committee on the District of 
| Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BROWN presented the petition of Thomas 
| W. Jordan, late capfain’s clerk on board the Uni- 
‘ted States ship Fredonia, praying to be allowed 
‘| the difference between his pay, as captain’s clerk, 
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end that of purser, during the time he acted as 
such; Which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

~ Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented a pe- 





T ‘paeP ; 
Representatives (N 


tition of citizens of the town of Fort Scott, Kan- | 


eas, remonstrating against special legislation in 
relation to the lands upon which that town is sit- 
vated; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


He also presented a petition of inhabitants of 


Bourbon county, Kansas, settlers on lands known 
as the New York Indian lands, praying that the 
Indian title thereto may be extinguished, and that 
they may be allowed the right of preémption; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was, 


Ordered, That James Conrad have leave to withdraw his 
petition and papers. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the adverse report in the case of the sea- 
men on board the United States steamer Missouri, destroyed 
by fire at Gibraltar in 1843, be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BROWN. The Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have had under consideration, 
by reference from the Senate, a memorial from 
a committee of the Levy Court of Washington 
county, asking for the improvement of certain 


roads in the neighborhood of the ere The | 


s the sub- || DIS services as an officer of the West India squad- 


memorial is accompanied by profiles. 


ject is before the committee of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, [ move that the papers may be with- | 


drawn for the purpose of being presented there. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on Pensions, | 


towhom was referred the petition of James Smith, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 


302) for the relief of James Smith. The bill was | 


read, and passed toa second reading, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the memorial of 
Isaac Varn, sr., submitted a report, accompanied 
bya bill (S. No. 303) for the relief of Isaac Varn, 
sr. The bill was read, and passed to a second 
reading; and the report was ordered to be printed. 


NORTHERN WAGON ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


olution; which was considered by unanimouscon- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 


THE CO 


Yo. 80) for the relief of Captain 
James Mac MelIntosh, of the United States Navy, 
have instructed me to report back the bill with a 
recommendation that it pass; and I am instructed 
by the committee to ask that it be put on its pas- 
sage immediately. I will state, in explanation, 
that it is a claim for only $204 95o0f Captain Mac 
Melntosh for arrears of pay withheld from him 
by an erroneous and obstinate decision on the part 
of the Fifth Auditor, although allowed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. It has gone to the Court 
of Claims, and been reported favorably upon by 
them. It has gone to the House of Represent- 


| atives, and been decided on favorably by that 


House. It now comes here, and the committee 
are unanimously in favor of it. I move that the 
bill be considered and put on its passage. It is 
only to pay a very small amount which has been 
withheld along time from Captain Mac McIntosh, 


/and itis just and due that it should be paid to 
| him. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 80) for the relief of Captain 
James Mac McIntosh, ofthe United States Navy. 

It provides for the payment to Captain Mac Me- 
Intosh, of the Navy, of the sum of $204 95, being 


| the difference between the sum paid to him at the 


Treasury ascommander‘‘on otherduty,’’and that 


| which was due to him as such officer ** attached 


to a vessel for sea service,’’ and being in full for 


ron from the 14th of August, 1837, to the 3d of 
September, 1838. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read jhe 


| third time, and passed. 


Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of con- | 


structing a wagon road from Fort Benton, on the Missouri 
river, to the navigable waters of the Columbia river, at or 
near Fort Wallawalla, and report by bill or otherwise. 


WILLIS A. GORMAN. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN. [ask the Senate to take 
up, for consideration, a little resolution to pay 
Governor Gorman a certain amount of money. I 
wish to have it taken up merely for the purpose 
of suggesting an amendment, and then asking its 
reference to a committee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 


LAND DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN. 
Mr. STUART. I ask the indulgence of the 


Senate to pass a couple of public bills that I re- 
ported yesterday, of great importance, although 
there is no dispute about them. They are simply 
to change the boundaries of some land districts. 

The Senate proceeded as in Committee of the 
W hole to consider the bill (S. No. 286) to enlarge 
the Detroit and Saginaw land districts in Michi- 


| gan. 


It provides that from and after the Ist of July, 


| allthat part of the Cheboygan district, in the State 


of Michigan, which lies south of the line dividing 


| townships twenty-eight and twenty-nine north, 


Mr. DOOLITTLE submitted the following res- || 


| and east of the line dividing ranges two and three 


west, shall be attached to and form a part of the 


| present Saginaw district, and all that part of the 


ceeded to consider the following resolution sub- | 


mitted by Mr. Sepastian, on Wednesday last: 


Cheboygan district which lies north of the line 
dividing townships twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
north, and east of the line dividing ranges one and 
two west, including the island of Mackinac, shall 


| be attached to and form a part of the Detroit dis- 


trict. 

Mr. POLK. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan if the effect of the billis to divide 
one land district so as to attach a part of it to an- 
other, and still another part to another, so as to 
make three districts instead of two? 

Mr. STUART. No,sir. It leaves the num- 


| ber of districts the same as it is now, but merely 


Resolved, That there be paid to the Hon. Willis A. Gor- || 


man, Governor of Minnesota Territory, the sum of $820, as 


compensation for his services as commissioner to investi- \| 
gate the alleged frauds of Alexander Ramsey, late superin- | 


tendent of Indian affairs for the northern superintendency, 


and reimbursement of his necessary expenses incurred | 


therein, 


Mr.SEBASTIAN. I wish tosuggestanamend- | 


ment, which was a mere inadvertent omission in 
the original resolution, to say ‘‘ out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate,’’ and then ask its ref- 
erence to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
ferred to the committee, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be re- 
ferred, 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I understand it goes to 
that committee according to the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Yes, sir. 


CAPTAIN JAMES MAC McINTOSH. 


If the resolution is to be re- | 


Mr. IVERSON. The Committee on Claims, | 


to whom was referred the bill from the House of 


rearranges them. It does not add to the number 
of districts or the number of offices, but rearranges 
them for convenience. 

Mr. POLK. I will ask the Senator another 
question, whether, unless this division takes place, 
one of those districts will not be reduced in the 
quantity of land in it to an amount less than that 
which by law entitles it to have land officers ? 

Mr. STUART. No,sir. I will simply state 
itis an arrangement made with the concurrence 


| of the General Land Office simply for the conve- 


nience of those buying land, without any view 
to continue existing districts, or anything of the 
sort. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 
Mr. STUART. The other bill which I pro- 


| pose to have considered now is on the same sub- 


“a 


ject in regard to the land districts in Minnesota. 
Mr. POLK. Is it to accomplish the same ob- 
ject? 
Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 
The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
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Whole, to consider the bill (S. No. 296) amend- 
atory of an act entitled ** An act to establish two 
additional land districts in the Territory of Min- 
nesota,’’ approved July 8, 1856. 

It provides that, in lieu of the southern bound- 
ary of the northwestern land district of Minne- 
sota, on the west side of the Mississippi river, the 
following boundaries are established, to wit: com- 
mencing at the point on the eastern side of the 
Mississippi river where the present south line 
touches the river, thence down the river to the 
point oe the intersection with the river of 
the eighth standard parallel; thence along that par- 
allel to the point of intersection of guide meridian 
number four; thence along that guide meridian to 
the seventh standard parallel: thence west along 
the seventh parallel to the Sioux Wood river; 
thence north to the line heretofore established. It 
also provides that the line dividing ranges twenty- 
three and twenty-four shall be the boundary line 
between the northwestern and northeastern land 
districts, in lieu of the range line between eigh- 
teen and nineteen, as heretofore established. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


oD? 
DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. TOOMBS submitted the following report: 
The undersigned managers of the conference between 


| the Senate and House of Representatives on the disagree- 


ing votes of the two Houses on the House bill (No. 306) 
entitled ** An act to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for th. service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1858,” report that, having taken the subject of the 
disagreeing votes into full and careful consideration, they 
are unable to come to any agreement thereon. 
R. TOOMBS, 
W. P. FESSENDEN, 
ASA BIGGS, 
Senate Managers. 
J. LETCHER, 
M. H. NICHOLS, 
House Managers. 


Mr. HUNTER. I give notice that when the 
Senate is full 1 shall call up the House report, and 
submit a motion to recede. It is useless to be 
delaying this measure. 

MEXICAN PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move to take up the reso- 
lution which L introduced some time since, with 
a view to amend it and refer it to a special com- 


| mittee, 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LVERSON. If this resolution is to give 
rise to no discussion | shall not object; but if any- 
body is to debate it, | must object, and insist on 
the special order. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I move the amendment which 
I send to the table, and which has been printed, 


to strike out all after the word ‘* whereas,’’ and 
insert: 


The events connected with the numerous efforts of the 
people of Mexico to establish, upon a reliable basis, an or- 
derly system of self-government, have invariably resulted 
in complete failure; and whereas the condition of Mexico 
is such as to excite alarming apprehensions that she may 
precipitate herself into a wild condition of anarehy, and the 
more so, as she has demonstrated, from time to time, her 
utter inability to suppress intestine commotions and to con - 
quer the hordes of bandits by which she is infested; and 
whereas the United States of America, on account of the 
continental policy which they cherish and desire to enforce, 
can never permit Mexico to be subjugated by Spain, or 


| placed under the dominion of any foreign Power; and 


whereas one of the most important duties devolving upon 
civilized governments is to exact from adjoining nations 
the observance of good neighborhood, thus shielding them- 


| selves against impending, or even remote injury to their bor- 


der security: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven be raised to 
inquire into and report to the Senate whether or not it is 
expedient for the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica to declare and maintain a protectorate over the so-called 
Republic of Mexico, in such form and to such an extent as 
shall be necessary to secure to this Union good neighbor- 
hood, and to the people of said country the benefits of an 


| orderly and well-regulated republican government. 


Mr. WILSON. I have no objection to the 
amendment; but I do not wish this resolution to 
pass now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
state that the hour has arrived for the considera- 
tion of the special order, which will now be taken 
up, unless the Senate otherwise determine. _ 

Mr. HOUSTON. I only wish this resolution 
to be referred to a committee so that it may be 
taken into consideration by them. The gentle- 
man will have an penny of stating his ob- 
jections when a report is made, which brings the 


subject more directly before the body for discus- 
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sion. I hope he will withdraw his objection, and 
permit the subject to be r ferred to a special com- 


mittee. 

"air. WILSON. I should like very much to 
gratify the Senator from Texas, and refer this 
matter to a special committee without any further 
debate or consideration; but it seems to me that 
it is a gross insult to Mexico for the Senate of the 
United States to pass a resolution worded as this 
resolution is worded. Ithink ita resolution that 
ought not to pass in this form. If a proposition 
of this kind is to pass atall, I think it should be 
worded in language that certainly could not give 
offense. Lhope the matter will be allowed to pass 
over to-day, as the hour has arrived for the con- 
sideration of the special order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, The Senate is not asked now 
to indorse the statements of fact in the preamble, 
but merely to refer the subject to a committee that 
it may be examined; and if the facts reported to 
the Senate do not sustain the proposition of the 
resolution, it will be for the Senator then to object 
to it, but not as a matter of reference. I believe 
no objection has ever been made to a subject of 
this kind being referred. I intended, in the first 
place, that it should be referred to the appropriate 
standing committee; but the disinclination of the 
chairman of that respectable committee as well as 
other members of the body, seemed to indicate 
that itshould go toa special committee. Deferring 
to the suggestion, I have introduced the amend- 
ment for that purpose, and I do trust the gentle- 
man will permit its reference. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope this will go over. The 
hour for the special order has arrived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Texas that there is no 
motion pending upon which discussion can be 
entertained, unless the Senator moves to postpone 
the special order. That motion not being made, 
the special order comes up as a matter of course. 

Mr. HOUSTON. With a view to save time, 
for I wish this subject disposed of, and do not 
wish to be annoyed by it any longer, | move that 
the special order be postponed. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lhope not. We have fixed 
the hour by agreement when we shall probably 
take the vote, and 1 hope we shall go on now with 
the special order. ‘This subject will come up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MASON. When the resolution of the hon- 
orable Senator from ‘Texas was before the Senate 
on a former occasion, | moved, according to my 
recollection, that it should be laid on the table, 
from a belief that it would be injurious and insult- 
ng to the Government of Mexico for the Senate 
to entertain the proposition—I say it in all cour- 
tesy to the honorable Senator, who differs with 
me in opinion, ‘This proposition is now to refer 
it to a select committee. If it were referred atall, 
I am satisfied the true reference should be to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I will not ask 
that reference, but | move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will make a remark, if the 
gentleman will for a moment withdraw that mo- 
won. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It was my expectation and 
desire, in the first instance, to refer it to that re- 
spectable committee, but as a disinclination was 
expressed, on the part of the chairman, that the 
reference should be made to that committee, I 
thought it was proper to have recourse to another 
expedient that would be more acceptable to him, 
and perhaps would produce 

Mr. MASON. The disinclination I expressed 
was to any reference; not to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but to a reference at all; and 





I entertain the same opinion now. If there should | 


be any, however, I think it ought to be to that 
committee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The centleman stated that 
to refer it to a standing committee of this body 
would be disrespectful. Then I wished a special 
committee, if it were the judgment of the Senate 
that it should be referred to a committee. Disin- 
clination being evinced on the part of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
take charge of the subject, | thought it best not 
to incumber the committee with any motion that 
was unacceptable to it; and I was desirous that 
the matter should be thoroughly investigated by 
those who were friendly to or had originated the 
measure, and not to throw a bantling so young, 


| order is now before the Senate. 


Mr. IVERSON. The order of to-day is the | 
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and one of such suspicious character as it is, into 
the arms of stepfathers. 


sympathy for the bantling on the part of the 


standing committee, I was disposed to adopt a | 


father for it, or let it have its proper legitimate 
one. I will submit to the action of the Senate: 
but I believe this course is unusual. I do not 
expect any degree of deference to be paid to me 
that would not be paid to any other Senator in 
this body; but I think it is an act somewhat dis- 


_ respectful, and not according to the courtesy which 
has been extended to Senators who have intro- | 
duced resolutions in this body, merely resolutions | 
of reference, to refuse to refer them; but the gen- | 


tleman may renew his motion to lay it on the 
table. 


Mr. MASON. I will renew the motion to lay 


it on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
KANSAS——LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Private Calendar. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I call for the yeas and nays 


on the motion to lay my resolution on the table. | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is too late 


to call for the yeasand nays now. The decision 


of the Chair has been announced. 


Senate that to-day, being Friday, is set apart by 
special resolution for the Private Calendar, and 


| no order can supersede it without a vote of the 


Senate; but I am willing to yield to-day to the 
Kansas question, with the general understanding 
that it shall be disposed of to-day, and we shall 


be allowed to devote to-morrow to the Private || 


Calendar. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


ten that to-day was private bill day. 
Mr. IVERSON. 
up the Private Calendar to-morrow. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will regard that as the sense of the Senate. The 
special order is now under consideration, being 


the report of the committee of conference on the || 
bill (S. No. 161) for the admission of Kansas into | 


the Union. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. President. the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,}] before the 
Senate adjourned yesterday, announced that he 
believed all the Senators had spoken upon the 
question who wished to speak, except himself 
and the Senator from California. The Senator, 
I believe, alluded to me. I stated to the Senator 
a few minutes before he announced to the Senate 
my intention to speak, that I would, before the 


very few words why I intended to vote against it; 
but I did not intend to make a speech. I am not 


so vain as to think, after this subject has been so || 


ably discussed by the Senators from Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Illinois, Vermont, Massachusetts, | 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and others, that [ | 


could say anything which would be instructive to 
the Senate. With the permission of the Senator 
from New York, however, I will briefly state why 
I will vote against this bill. I find, Mr. President, 
in the first section of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee of conference, this language: 

* That the State of Kansas be, and is hereby, admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatever, but upon this fundamental condi- 
tion precedent, namely: that the question of admission 


with the following proposition, in lieu of the ordinance 
framed at Lecompton, be submitted to a vote of the people 


| of Kansas and assented to by them, ora majority of the 
| voters voting at an election to be held for that purpose, 


namely: that the following propositions be, and the same 
are hereby, offered to the people of Kansas for acceptance 


| or rejection, which, if accepted, shall be obligatory on the 


United States and upon the said State of Kansas, to wit:”’ 


Senators on the Administration side of the 


| Chamber, who have spoken on this bill, have all | 
contended that it does not submit the constitution 
to the people of Kansas. 


I contend that it does, 

although it is accompanied by a base condition. 
I shall not weary the Senate by giving a history 

of this proceeding; for, as I have said, it has been 


_ fully exposed by the Senators who have preceded | 


me; but I have another objection to this bill, and 1] 
it is, that it provides that Kansas shall be admit- 
‘ted into the Union with a population of thirty- 


I had no disposition to | 
do that; and, as there seemed to be very little | 


| State while this Administration are in power, 


The special | 


The gentle- || 


man is right in his view. The Chair had forgot- || Therefore I can see no possible chance for Kansas 


' : || to come into the Union as a free State if she re- 
I give notice that I will call | 


| to the South. 


the || whom I represent. 
yeas and nays were called on the bill, state ina 





five or forty thousand inhabitants, if she wil] come 
into the Union with a slave constitution, while 
she is debarred from coming into the Union as a 
free State as leng as this Administration are in 
power. I will try to show why there is no po. 
sible chance for Kansas to be admitted as a 


Ng. 


free 


If Kansas rejects this constitution, she will haye 
to wait until as has a population of ninety -three 
thousand four hundred and twenty. How is the 
population of Kansas to be ascertained? By q 


| census taken in 1860, and the census-taker js to be 


appointed by the President of the United States. 
We have seen, sir, what the instruments of tho 
Administration have already done in Kansas, and 
if it can be ascertained in 1860 that a majority of 
the people of Kansas are in favor of making it q 
free State, they will fall short of the requisite pop. 
ulation; for [do not believe that the men who 
have taken the management of this contrivance 
will ever permit Kansas to come into the Union 
as a free State, if it is in their pewer to prevent 
her admission. 

Tam sure that this bill will be considered by 
thousands as providing for the submission of the 
constitution to the people of Kansas; no other cen. 
struction can be given to it; but, as I have already 


| said, it is accompanied by a base condition. If 


they accept this premium they will be admitted 


| at once under the Lecompton constitution; but if 


1 0 ! || they refuse it, they are to remain out of the Union 
Mr. IVERSON. It will be remembered by the || 


as long as there is power to keep them out of the 
Union by a majority of the Administration Sen- 
ators. 

I believe that there are not more than thirty 
or thirty-five thousand inhabitants to-day in Kan- 


| sas, men, women, and children, and no one in my 


hearing believes she will have ninety-three thou- 
sand for five or six years at least, if she does not 
increase her population more rapidly than she has 
increased it within the last two or three years, 


jects the Lecompton constitution, and with it re- 
jects slavery. 
I have stated my objections to this bill, and I 


shall vote against it. 1 believe it is an unfair 


measure; it 1s calculated to arouse a bitter and 
indignant prejudice in the minds of the people of 
the North; and I think it will result in no good 
I also believe that it will fill the 
other branch of Congress with men instructed 
against this proposition. I believe, at the election 
for the next Congress, every free State in this 


| Union, without exception, will send men to Con- 


gress instructed against this contrivance. I would 
have preferred it in its original shape. That would 


| have been less objectionable to me, and I think it 


would have been less objectionable to the people 
For these reasons, I shall 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President 

M:. DOOLITTLE. If the honorable Senator 
will allow me, I desire to make a correction of a 
statement of fact in relation to the history of cer- 
tain matters transpiring in Kansas, which arose 
between the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Pucu] and myself the other day. As we both 
spoke from recollection at the time, I did not 
know but that I might be mistaken. I have, how- 





_ ever, looked into the history of Kansas, and I de- 
| sire to state that Lam supported in what I then 
| alleged, by reference to the ‘* History of Kan- 
| sas,’’ written by the private secretary of Governor 


Geary. The honorable Senator from Ohio read 


| from aspeech made by the honorable Senator from 


New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] on the 9th of April, 
1856, and also from a speech made by the honor- 


| able Senator rrom Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumver,} 
on the 20th of May, 1856, in which those Sena- 


tors, basing their calculations upon facts within 
their knowledge, stated thatin their opinion the 
existing population in the Territory of Kansas at 
that time was about forty or fifty thousand, and 
ventured to make the prediction that in a very 
short period of time it would have a population suf- 


| ficient to entitle it to a Representative in the other 


branch of Congress; and then the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio put the question in these words: 


‘¢ Weil, sir, has all this population got to Kansas? This 
was the pretext made for forcing the Topeka constitution 


| through the Congress of the United States. When they 


wanted Topeka carried, there was no limit to their asser- 
tions of fact, or to their imagination and their prophecies. 
Then Kansas had forty, fifty, or sixty thousand; and she 
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was to have ninety three thousand before the bill passed | 
+o. pwo Eouses, and one hundred thousand in a few months. || 
When it comes to Lecompton, whenever somebody else’s | 
hi) comes up, they object, because Kansas, two years after || 
"yy nase statements and prophecies, has only forty thou- || 
i people. Had she forty thousand then? Had she those | 


a 
magnificent numbers promised us by the Senators from 
Massachusetts and New York twoyears ago? If she had, 
che has been decreasing in population ever since. I think 
we had better admit her very quickly, for after a while | 
there will not be anybody there, at this enormous rate of | 
ecrease. 
¢ «This shows that when it comes to any assertion of fact 
that it is necessary for a political purpose, there will be 
eomebody to manufacture it, and that even Senators repres | 
centing the sovereign constituencies of this Union will stand 
up here to assert as true that which turns out to be a great 


perversion.” ; | 
In the reply which I made to the honorable 
Senator, [stated what I understood to be the facts 
from my recollection then, that the principal trou- 
bles which occurred in Kansas occurred after the 
delivery of those speeches in the Senate of the 
United States by the honorable Senator from New | 
York and the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I will refer to the ** History of Kansas,’’ as 
published by the private secretary of Governor 
Ge ary, toshow the time when certain transactions 
occurred in that Territory. It was on the 19th of 
May, 1856, that the forces were gathering about 
the city of Lawrence. On the 20th of May, 1856, 
on the very day when the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts delivered his speech, this occurred: 
“ Onthe following morning, the 20th, several young men, 
hearing of this transaction, left Lawrence to visit tae scene 
of the tragedy. One of these was named Stewart, who had 
but recently arrived from the State of New York. ‘They 
had gone about a mile and a half, when they met two men, 
armed With Sharpe’s rifles. Some words passed between 
them, When the two strangers raised their rifles, and, taking 
deliberate aim at Stewart, fired. One of the balls entered || 
his temples. ‘The work of death was instantly accom 
plished, and another accusing spirit stood before the bar of 
God. . | 
“ Soon after sunrise, on the morning of the 21st”— 


the day after the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts delivered his speech— 

“an advance guard of the marshal’s army, consisting ef 
about two hundred horsemen, appeared on the top of Mount 
Oread, on the outskirts of the town of Lawrence, where 
their cannon had been stationed late on the preceding night. 
The town was quiet, and the citizens had resolved to sub- 
mit without resistance to any outrage that might be perpe- 
trated. Aboutseven o’clock Dr. Robinson’s house, which 
stood on the side of the hill, was taken possession of, and 
used as the headquarters of the invaders.”? * i . 

* Atchison then addressed his forces, in language not suffi- 
ciently well selected for ears polite, and then marched the 
whole column to within ashort distance of the hotel, where 
they halted.”? 


After proceeding with the particulars of the 
manner in which the deed of destruction was ac- 
complished, the historian further states: 

“And then followed scenes of reckless pillage and wanton 
destruction in all parts of that ill-fated town. Stores were 
broken into and plundered of their contents. Bolts and bars 
Were no obstacles to the entrance of drunken and infuriated 
men into private dwellings, from which most of the inbab 
itants had fled in terror. From these everything of value 


Was stolen, and much that was useless to the marauders 
was destroyed.’? * * * * % * ® * 


THE CO 








* The closing act of this frightful drama was the burning 

of the house of Dr. Robinson, on the brow of Mount Oread. 
This was set on fire after the sun had gone down, and the 
bright light which its flames shed over the country illumin- 
ated the paths of the retreating army, as they proceeded 
toward their homes, pillaging houses, stealing horses, and 
Violating the persons of defenseless women. All these dread 
ful deeds were done by human authority. There is yetan 
account to render to a Higher Power.”’ 
_ lt was in the month of June, 1856, that Whit- 
field gathered his army for the invasion of the 
Perritory. Let us see what happened on the Sth 
of June, 1856. He states: 

“This was the state of affairs near Hickory Point, on the 
morning of the Sth of June. Whitfield was encamped be- 
hind Palmyra with near three hundred men.”?. * * = * 
“Early on the followitg morning, (June 6th,) this army 
separated into two divisions”— 


speaking of the army of Whitfield— 


“one half_of it under General Reid, with Captains Pate, 





Bell, Jenigen, and other prominent leaders, moving towards 
Osawattomie, whilst the others, under Whitfield, started for | 
W estport.?? ; 

And again: 

“On the 7th, Reid, with one hundred and seventy men, 
marched into Osawattomie, and without resistance entered 
each house, robbing it of everything of value. There were 
but few men in the town, and the women and children were 
treated with the utmost brutalitv.?— * ” - 

“On the 2ist of June, an Indian agent named Gay was 
traveling in the vicinity of Westport, and was stopped by a 
party of Buford’s men, who asked him if he was in favor of 
making Kansas a free State. He promptly answered in the 
affirmative, and was instantly shot dead. Such was the 
— for which this soul was hurried into the eternal | 

{ a. 

“ Whilst these events were transpiring on the south side | 


of the Kansas river, Colonel Wilkes, Captain Emery, and | 


other prominent pro slavery men, were actively employed 
in persecuting the free- State citizens of Leavenworth. No- 
tices were served On them to quit the city ; some were vio- 
lently seized and imprisoned, and still others carried to the 
levee, having been deprived of all their property and the 
greater part of their clothing, placed on board of steamers, 
and thus compelled to leave the country. Atthe same time, 
the steamboats coming up the river continued to be boarded 
at every stopping place, the free-State passengers insulted, 
their trunks broken open and robbed, and their arms taken 
from them; after which, they were put upon return boats, 
and forced to go back.” 

3ut, Mr. President, I will not detain the Sen- 
ate by reading at length. I rose simply to refer 
to the facts as stated by the private secretary of 
Governor Geary, in his ‘*History of Kansas,’’ to 
show that it was after these speeches and predic- 
tions were made by the honorable Senators from 
New York and Massachusetts, that these trans- 
actions occurred in that Territory which aroused 
that people and prevented an inpouring of that 
immigrationinto Kansas, which, if it had not been 
interrupted in the spring and summer of 1856, 
would have realized, and fully, realized, in my 
opinionevery prediction which was made by those 
honorable Senators. Mr. President, lL have done. 

Mr. PUGH. The statement which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has taken so much pains to 
read, instead of helping him out of the difficulty 
which he undertook to correct, in my judgment, 
precipitates him further into it. What was the 
point of fact which he undertook to controvert with 
me the other day? [read froma speech of the 
Senator from New York, delivered in April, 1856, 
alleging that there were then forty thousand in- 
habitants in Kansas, and that bis information as 
to the immigration pouring into the Territory at 
that time, satisfied him that probably in four 
months, certainly in a very short period, there 
would be one hundred thousand. ‘That was his 
statement. The Senator from Massachusetts, on 
the 20th of May, 1856, in his speech, estimated 
that there was-not, at the lowest calculation, less 
than forty thousand, and he cited a calculation, 
made by a Boston newspaper, which carried the 
population up to sixty thousand, and said that the 
immigration pouring into the Territory, accord- 
ing to his information, would give ninety-three 
thousand before the bill could pass the two Houses 
of Congress. These statements, being in part 
assertions of fact then true, and in part prophe- 
cies based on information which they said was 
correct, were made in April and May, 1856. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said that the rea- 
son why the prophecies were not fulfilled, was that 
great troubles occurred in Kansas afterwards, and 
he located them in the winter of 1856-57. ‘That 
was his excuse. I said to him then thatall these 
allegations—for I do not take them for truths; 
there may be some truths in them and probably 
are—were made during that session of Congress 
repeatedly, and every Senator heard them. All 
this story about Lawrence, all these allegations of 
the interruption of highways through Missouri, 
were repeated here in every form and shape which 


| the imagination of men could suggesvat that very 


session. All these allegations relative to the 
troubles in Kansas, or many of them, were before 
the Senate at the very time the Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts and New York spoke. ‘They were be- 
fore us in answer to the President’s special mes- 
sage of January, 1856. Now, how late does the 
Senator place the latest disturbance on which he 
relies? The 7th of June, 1856; that is the latest 
period. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I could read 

Mr. PUGH. Well, the whole month of June 
then; will that satisfy the Senator? The Toombs 
bill was introduced on the 24th of June, and was 
committed to the Committee on Territories and 
came back here soon after, and after these other 
transactions to which he alludes, those Senators 
nevertheless persisted in offering the ‘Topeka con- 
stitution as an amendmenttothe Toombs bill, and 
they curried on the discussion during the whole 
month of July, and in the latter part of that month 
the House of Representatives passed the Topeka 
bill and sent it here. If the population had been 
driven out of Kansas, if she no longer had the 
number which they suggested, or if their proph- 
ecies were not to be fulfilled, why did they per- 
sist in the Topeka constitution at a period subse- 
quent to the very disturbances of which the Sen- 
ator speaks? 

3ut I did not care about this. 
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How many men 
were driven out of Kansas? I recollect that mat- | 
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ter was alleged then; and in July, while we were 
debating the Toombs bill, I think, un a motion 
to print copies, when this allegation was made, I 
asked the Senators where were all these people 
who had been driven out. Ll called on several of 
them, by name, to tell me how many of them were 
in their States. Nobody answered. There might 
have been half a dozen people driven out; but 
does any Senator seriously pretend, does any man 
pretend, with the least regard to truth, that twenty 
thousand people were driven out of the Territory? 
If such a transaction as that occurred; if such a 
body of people had been driven out of the Ter- 
ritory, everybody would know where they were. 
I say it was upon the faith of those represent- 
ations as to population, (and I stated so at the 
time,) supposing those Senators to be well in- 
formed in that regard, it was in the expectation 
that the population of Kansas, at that time, was 
about forty thousand, and was increasing very 
rapidly, that | yielded against my convictions of 
right, and voted for the Toombs bill; otherwise, 
I would not have voted for it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. A single word, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The question I put to the honorable Sen- 
ator was, whether he had forgotten that it was 
during the summer and fall and winter of 1856 
that these troubles occurred. I read, it is true, 
only of troubles which occurred in the months of 
May and June; but I excused myself from read- 
ing further, for | did not desire to trespass on the 
patience of the Senate. I will, however, read, 
now, one or two sentences further from the same 
history of Kansas affairs: 


“ A detachment of Atchisou’s army under General Reid, 
numbering about three hundred nen, with one piece of ar- 
tillery, attacked Ossawattomie on the 30th of August.” 


That was the last day but one of the summer 
of 1856. Again, in speaking of these same trans- 
actions on the 4th of September, and from that 
period onward, he says: 


“At Leavenworth and vicinity outrages had been renewed 
and were being committed, if possible, with increased fero 
city. As Governor Shannon afterwards remarked, * the 
roads were literally strewn with dead bodies.’ A United 
States officer discovered a number of slaughtered men 
thirteen, it is stated—lying unburied, who had been seized 
and brained; some of them being shot in the forehead, and 
others down through the topof the skull, whilst some were 
eut with hatehets and their bodies shockingly and disgust- 
ingly mutilated. On the Ist of September?’— 


That is the beginning of the fall of 1256— 


“ On the Ist of September, Captain Frederick Emory, a 
United States mail contractor, rendered himself conspicu 
ous in Leavenworth. at the head of a band of rufians, 
mostly from western Missouri. ‘They entered houses, stores, 
and dwellings of free State people, and, in the name of 
‘law and order,’ abused and robbed the occupants, and drove 
them out into the roads, irrespective of age, sex, or condi 
tion. Under pretense of searching for arms, they approached 
the house of William Phillips, the lawyer who had previ- 
ously been tarred and feathered, and carried to Missouri. 
Phillips, supposing he was to be subjected to a similar out 
rage, and resolved not to submit to the indignity, stood upon 
his defense. In repelling the assaults of the mob, he killed 
two of them, when the others burst into the house, and 
poured a volley of balls into his body, killing him instantly, 
in the presence of his wife and another lady. His brother, 
who was also present. had an arm badly broken with bul 
lets, and was compelled to sulinit to an amputation. Pitty 
of the free State prisouers were then driven on board the 
Polar Star, bound for St. Louis. On the next day a hundred 
more were embarked by Emory and his men. on the steam 
boat Emma. During these proceedings, an election was 
held for mayor, and William E. Murphy, since appomted 
Indian agent by the President, was elected * without oppo- 
sition.’ 7? 





 Atthis time civil war raged in all the populous stistricts. 
Women and children had fled from the Territory. The roads 
were impassable. No man’s life was sate; and every per 
son, When he lay down to rest at night, bolted and barred 
his doors, aud fell asleep grasping finnly his pistol, gun, or 
knife.” ; 

This was the condition of things in September, 
1856. If Il could take up the time of the Senate, 
I could read the whole history of the transactions 
of the fall and winter of 1856, and prove beyond 
all dispute that the civil war raging in that Ter- 
ritory broke up the immigration to it, drove out 
hundreds of people from the Territory of Kansas, 
and prevented thousands from wintering in it; but 
Il have already taken up more time than Lintended. 

Mr. POLK. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he does not know that the man 
who wrote that book, Dr. Gihon, did not get into 
Kansas until the fall of 1856? ‘The Senator has 
read of transactions that are said to have oceurred, 
some of them, as early as May, 1856. Does he 
not know that Dr. Gihun, the secretary of Gov- 
ernor Geary, who wrote that book, did not arrive 
in Kansas until late in the fall of 1856? 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. [ will not take up time 
now, but I could refer to the book and state the 
exact date when he went there. 

Mr. POLK. My point is, that it was after all || 
these transactions. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, this debate has 
manifestly lost some portion of its interest, al- 
though we are approaching a yet undetermined | 
conclusion, The length of time which it has occu- 
pied might well account for the decline of excite- 
ment, and the repetition of the same topics, and | 
the same arguments—repetition not too often for | 
duly enlightening the minds of the people of the | 
United States in regard to this great question, but 
still too often for patient endurance here will ac- ’ 
count still further for that decline. I think, how- 
ever, that something is due also to the change 
which has occurred in the form the question has 
at last assumed. We began with ahigh-sounding 
theme. It was, at least, one so noble and so gen- || 
erous aa that of popular sovereignty, and it speed- 
ily and justly rose into the region of human rights. 
In that imposing shape it was sent to a commit- 
tee of conference. It now comes back from the 
conference chamber in the shape of an artifice— 
if it were respectful to say so, I should say a trick 
—of legislative legerdemain. Assuming that one 
or both of two factions is to be deceived, all that | 
seems to be left for us to discuss or the public to 
consider, is, who is the dupe? In both ends of | 
the Capitol, to-day, ingenuity is taxed to take to 
pieces this machine, which has been gotten up 
solely for the purpose of a legislative puzzle. 

Now, Mr. President, thatisa kind of debate for 
which I have the least taste, and, as I think, the 
leasttalent. I have no curiosity for such investi- || 
gations. Among my first recollections, is one that 
a person named Redheifer invented and putin op- | 
eration a curious machine, which was given to 
the world in the city of Philadelphia, and in the | 
neighborhood of Congress. It was a perpetual 
motion which was to supersede wind, and sail, | 
and steam, and every other motive ote’ The 
machine worked effectively, beautifully, perfectly; 
but when the public expectation was satisfied by 
this success, immediately Congress and the Le- | 
gislature of Pennsylvania, and everybody else 
throughout the whole country, wanted to see the 
machine taken to pieces. Knowing that there was | 
a human agent within, or connected with it, they 
wanted to see whether that secret actor was con- 
cealed in the upper, or in the nether compartment 
of the machine; whether in the chamber above, the 
cellar beneath, or in an adjoining street or house. 
I remember well that I took no interest in that ques- 
tion. The machine was a very good thing as it 
was; it would be a very worthless thing when the 
secret should be found out. 

So, also, | remember, in later years, that a Ger- | 
man, with invention peculiar to his race and na- 
tion, exhibited and put into action, in the city of 
New York, an automaton chess-player. It was 
constructed so skillfully, and mysteriously en- 
dowed with such intelligence, that though a crea- 
ture of human hands, it would not only beat 
every adversary, but would even cry ‘* check!”’ 
over the defeated competitor. Just so soon as it 
was certain that the machine was perfect, all the 
world demanded that it should be taken to pieces, 
to ascertain in what partof the machine, orin what || 
mart of the house, or in what part of the city, the 
Lams agent dwelt which mysteriously directed 
the movement of the emblematical figures on the 
chess-board. I took no interest in that question. 
{ was satisfied with the chess-player as it was, 
and | knew all the world would like it less when 
they came to know more of what remained to be 
known about it. LT acted in those cases on this 
principle: thatno one was deceived by Redheifer’s 
perpetual motion but those who wanted to be 
deceived; nobody was blinded by the automa- 
ton chess-player except those who wanted to be 
duped. So it is with the bill of the conference 
commitice on Kansas. It was gotten up to an- | 
swer a purpose of self-deception—gotten up with 
care, 80 that it could not be explained satisfacto- 
rily by the one faction to the other, or even to 
itself, 

Mr, President, with this explanation | might 
suffer this bill to pass. 1 might also suffer it to 
pass on the ground that the puzzle has been ex- 
plained satisfactorily, triumphantly by the very 
astute Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Cotiamer, 
by the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wane, 





than I could hope to do it. 


tion. 
| toevery new State, when it comes into the Union, 
|| a dowry taken from the public lands within its 
| borders. 


| the quantity or extent of it, speaking practica 
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always effective, and by all my associates on this 
side of the House, as well as by the distinguished 
Senators from Illinois and Michigan, who have 
performed this task with more complete success 
I shall therefore be 
very brief in my analysis of the bill. 

I have to state, in the first place, that the bill 
makes up and presents to the people of Kansas, 
and tothe country, a fictitious or false issue. When 
I say false, 1 mean a foreign or fictitious question 
substituted for the true one. The true issue be- 
fore Congress and the country, is the question 
whether the people of Kansas shall or shall not, 
as a condition of coming into this Union, have a 
right to accept or reject the Lecompton constitu- 
Now, be it understood, that Congress gives 


Every new State receives it in every 
Upon the giving of such a dowry, or my 


ly, 
The Le- 


case, 


no question is ever raised in Congress. 


| compton convenfion sent an application or a de- 
mand for a large dowry, one larger than is usually 
_allowed. The Senate passed a bill putting aside, 


thrusting out of the way altogether, not only the 
amount of the dowry, but the giving one at all, 
postponing it until another day; and contented it- 
self with barely disclaiming, in the bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas which they passed, an assent 


| to the demand which the Lecompton convention, 


speaking in the behalf of Kansas, had made. 

The House of Representatives, in their bill for 
the admission of Kansas, treated the matter in the 
same way. They turned to the Minnesota bill, 
and copied from it into their Kansas bill, which 
they sent to the Senate, a provision by which 
Kansas should receive a dowry exactly equal to 
that of Minnesota. 

From the beginning of this debate to the end, 
there was no discussion, no question raised about 
the amount of the dowry, or the giving it, or the 
withholding it, and it was never heard of. Each 
House was prepared to acquiesce on that point 
with the other. From the 7th day of December, 
when this debate began in both Houses, until the 


| 25th day of April, no voice ever raised a question 


in regard to the form, nature, character, or amount 


| of that dowry; and thus entirely ignored by both 


Houses, as that subject was, the whole question 


was sentto a committee of conference. 


When it came back from the conference cham- 
ber, we found a recital in the bill to the effect that 
there is a difference between Congress and the 
people of Kansas about the amount of the dowry, 
and that upon that Congress desires to make a 
proposition to the people of Kansas. The bill, 
therefore, submits that proposition to their votes. 


| I have asked the reporter this morning, and have 
| learned from him thatthe debates of this Congress, 


as published in the Congressional Globe, occupy 
now eighteen hundred quarto pages, and that of 
this immense volume of words which has been 
poured out -here, and is now running in rivers 
over this broad land, nine hundred pages are oc- 
cupied with the debates on the Kansas question. 
Now, sir, I will listen with respect and with kind- 
ness to any Senator who will show me, in the 
pages of that debate, in either House of Congress, 
one word, not to say one page, occupied with the 


_ dispute which the committee of conference have 


now announeed as perplexing Congress, and 


which they propose, by their report, to refer to | 


the people of Kansas for settlement. 

This question about the dowry is, therefore, a 
feigned issue, a fabricated issue, a false issue 
substituted for the true and real one. It isa re- 


| sortin legislation to the old practice of the law- 
_ yers inthe times of black-letter learning. 


When 
an honest man who was the owner of a freehold 
was ejected or turned out of it by an intruder 
with violence, they would not let him bring an 


| action in his own name against the intruder, but 


would oblige him to copy out from the book of 
forms a summons or declaration in the name of 
James Jackson, an imaginary man, who hap- 


/ pened to be in possession under an imaginary 


lease from the true owners, and was supposed to 
be ejected therefrom by a casual and imaginary 
intruder named John Stiles. The lawyers made 
up the issue in due form between these purely fic- 
titious persons, and so the honest man tried his 
title to his freehold and recovered it, not against 
the man who evicted him, but against a man of 








| when 
| place ofa true one, in the course of our legislation, 

















straw, and recovered it not in his own name, but 
in the name of a man of hay. In all the States of 
this Union I believe they have abolished these 
miserable artifices which anciently figured in the 
conduct of legal proceedings. hat earthly ne. 
cessity is there for resorting to them in legisla. 
tion? Sir, I have no patience with such devices 
Though a man generally of gentle dispositions. 
some good nature and much endurance, I fee!’ 

meet such a false issue as this put into the 


very much like that chivalrous Virginia gentleman 
who ene to be abroad in his neighborhood 
when the sheriff came through it serving sum. 
monses in ejectment in the name of James Jack. 
son against John Stiles, everywhere, and leaving 
them around to disturb good, quiet freemen with 
their mysterious portents, pursued and overtook 
the sheriff and asked if he could tell him where 
that James Jackson lived, because if he could only 
find out where he lived he would send him a chai. 
lenge. (Laughter. } 

I show the Senate next, a second false issue 
presented in this new bill, an issue raised con- 
cerning the actual amount of population in Kan- 
sas. The committee of conference find that there 
is just population enough to make a slave State, 
and by no means enough, not one half enouch 

ce ee >" 
to make a free State. There is just population 


| enough to admit the State at once if it will accept 


the Lecompton constitution, and not population 
enough atall toadmit it under any other. When 


| did this question of numbers arise in this debate ? 


It arose just in that day and hour and moment 
when the report of the committee of conference 
was brought into the Senate and Representatives’ 
Chambers. 

We are required now to investigate this fact, 
and to decide whether there is population enough 
to entitle Kansas to be admitted asa free State, if 
she shall choose to be a free Stage. I would not 
dwell on this false issue, if I had not evidence that 
it is effective here. It seems to carry with it the 
vote of the honorable Senator from Ohio who has 
spoken this morning, [Mr. Puau;] at least I can 


| find no other explanation of his course upon this 


bill. The honorable Senator from Ohio, under in- 


| structions from his Legislature, voted against the 
| Senate’s bill for the admission of Kansas because 
| itdid notsubmit the Lecompton constitution to the 


people. The honorable Senator tells us that this 
new bill does not submit the Lecompton consti- 
tution to the people, and yet he votes for it. 

Mr. PUGH. I should like to ask the Senator 
where his authority is for stating that that was 
the reason for my going against it? 

Mr. SEWARD. I am arguing, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. That was noi the instruction. 
The instruction was not based on that ground. 

Mr.SEWARD. As the honorable gentleman 


|| has left his course obscure, I am endeavoring to 


arrive at results by such lights as shine along our 


_way. I hope to do him no injustice. I infer that 
| he votes for this bill on the ground that Kansas 


has got just numbers enough to make a slave 
State, and not numbers enough to make a free 
State. The honorable Senator has taken more 


| pains to refer to the speeches that I have made in 


the Senate heretofore, than I ever took for my- 
self. He has so presented remarks taken from 
these speeches as to imply that, in 1856, 1 stood 
upon the ground that there were votes enough to 
make a State in Kansas, and if there were not, 
there soon would be. 

Sir, have heard the extracts from those speeches 


| which have been read. I ask, when I ever prom- 
ised the rapid settlement of a new State under the 


ravages of invasion and amid the desolations of 
civil war? I spoke for the advance of Kansas 
under the Topeka constitution, which I urged the 
Senate to recognize—in other words, as a free 
State. I ask, again, did I stand up here and 
promise a vernal, a luxuriant growth, to a slave 
State planted anywhere, much more to a slave 
State planted north of 36° 30’ of north latitude? 
No, sir. Continue civil war and slavery in Kan- 
sas, or even continue slavery there alone, and my 
promises that she shall have population enoug! 


_to make a State entitled toa Representative in the 


House of Representatives will be postponed as 
long as the promises made in the same respect 
in regard to Florida, for aught I know. I know 
better, sir, what it is that makes States stand and 
flourish, or droop and decline. I do not think I 
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1858. 
was ever so young when I saw the play of Othello 
opened on the stage, and saw the odious scene of 
amalgamation there—the Moorish general married 
to the fair daughter of the Senator of Venice in 
the first act—I did not know that contentions and 
strifes would follow in the second, and that desola- 
tion and death would be the dénowement of the 
na. 
Sir, I stood here in 1856, as I stand here now, 
advocating the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a free State—advocating it not upon the 
round of a superabundant, or even sufficient pop- 
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| 


nlation, but simply upon the ground that it was | 


necessary, even though I confessed it to be a rev- 


olutionary movement, under the forms of the Con- | 


stitution, to arrest evils for which there seemed 
to be no other remedy. It would have been well 
if you had listened to my counsel then. 
on that ground now. It is immaterial to me, 
totally immaterial, whether Kansas has ten thou- 
sand or ten hundred thousand people; I shall vote 
for her admission under a constitution of her own 
choice that secures equal and impartial liberty to 
all her people, with her present population, be it 
what itmay. You may pile numbers up until 
you reach the population of China and the myr- 
jads of the teeming East, yet I will not give a 
yote to admit the State in violation of its own 


I stand | 


will, or its own just convictions of its interest in | 


the dignity of human labor. 

Mr. President, I have to allege against this bill 
a third fault, namely, that it is indirect; it bears 
the stamp of equivocation upon every page and 
every line. 


was whether Kansas should be admitted into the 
Union with or without the submission of the Le- 
compton constitution. 
in the country, had committed themselves upon 
that issue, as they thought, irrevocably. 

Does this bill submit the Lecompton constitu- 
tion to the people, or does it not?) There is the 
nuzzle. The party who objected to the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution 


The issue which was directly raised | 
between the two Houses, as I have already said, | 


Parties in Congress, and | 


because the constitution was not submitted, are | 
expected to say, and some of them do say, that | 


their difficulty is removed because this bill sub- 
mits the constitution to the people. 


The party | 


who were committed to vote against any bill by | 
which it should be submitted, say that it is not | 


submitted. 
Here is a question which I must solve. It lies 


right across my 7 Well, sir, | have made up 
my mind upon it. Lha 


ve reached the conclusion | 


that the bill does not submit the Lecompton con- | 
stitution to the people. No, sir, notatall! I think | 
so because its two senatorial fathers of the com- 


mittee of conference, the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, {[Mr. aeons the honorable Sena- 
tor from Virginia, (Mr. Hunrer,] reject that con- 
struction, and say itis unfounded. Certainly this 
is the best authority. ‘Their construction is the 
interpretation given by the framers of the bill 
itself. Then I look into the bill and I find that it 
carefully defines and limits what it does submit. 
And what it submits is the question upon the 
dowry; nothing more, nothing less, nothing else: 
dowry or no dowry, pure and simple. But I look 
further, to see if Lecompton is not smuggled away 
in some other part of the bill. I go back, of course, 
to the beginning. I find that the bill begins with 
arecital of the only point of difference there is, 


and thatisabout the amountofthedowry. Thus | 
| have shown that the bill most clearly does notat | 


all submit the Lecompton constitution to the peo- | 1 should give to the world, as far as it is in my | 


ple of Kansas, 

But, in 
my mind Mr. President, on the other hand, that 
the bill does submit the Lecompton constitution 
to the people. Of course I must prove that fact 
also. I will prove that in this way: there is to 


be an election held in Kansas, and at that election | 
the question is to be submitted to the people, will | 


you accept the dowry proposed by Congress, or 


will you not? If you accept the dowry, then the | 


ecompton constitution, with all its hideous fea- 
tures, and ferocious, blood-stained hands, stands 
erectin Kansas now; and except as God may pre- 
Serve the people there from seduction and intim- 
idation, it stands forever. But if the people say 
nay to the dowry, then the monster Lecompton 
perishes and dies in the agony of its birth. Now, 
Mr. President, how can this consequence, this re- 
sult, follow unless a question which involves it has 


ce this subject, I have made up | 














| been submitted to the people? I submit, sir, with- 
| out fear of contradiction, that I have shown that 


this bill does submit the Lecompton constitution || that a candidate shall be admitted. The society 


| to the people of Kansas. 

I am confirmed in this by the construction given 
| to the bill by those to whom it is addressed, for 
| recollect it is to be passed upon by the people of 





the North and the people of the South. We have || 


seen, on behalf of the people of the South, that || white balls, against it with a black ball. 


they say that the constitution is not submitted. 
But they are not to testify for this, the Northern, 
construction. Here is the language of a Demo- 
cratic paper in the State of New Hampshire: 


“ We present, in another column, the bill agreed upon by 
the conference committee for the admission of Kansas, 
which was reported on Friday last. It will be seen that it 
submits to the people of Kansas the simple and direct qnes- 
tion, whether they will be admitted into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution, or remain a Territory until 
they number inhabitants enough to entitle them to a Rep- 
resentative in Congress.” * bs * “Itseoms 
to us*that this bill ouglt to satisfy every Democrat who has 
opposed the original bill for adinission with the Lecompton 
constitution, for the reason that the people were not allowed 
to decide for themselves whether they would have that con- 
stitution or not. By this bill, the people are allowed to de 


to them.”’ 


Now, I find myself in a dilemma. I have 
proved that the Lecompton constitution is not sub- 
mitted to the people by this bill, and I have proved 
also that itis so submitted. Here is a paradox; 
that is, a case in which the propositions are both 


and fate, which perplex so much the theologians. 
Iam not willing to stop where the theologians 
stop, without trying to reconcile the difference; I 
am determined to find out how it is that both these 
propositions are true, and therefore both false. I 
think I have found it. The honorable Senator 
from Missouri, the chairman of the committee, 
has helped me out of the dilemma. He has told 
us that although the life or death of Lecompton 
hangs on the acceptance of the proposition of the 
dowry by the people of Kansas, yet that is a con- 
sequence only of their acceptance or rejection of 
that dowry; and what have Congress to do with 
such remote consequences as that? The conse- 
quence which Congress looks to is the first con- 
sequence merely—dowry orno dowry. If, after 
that, there comes a further consequence for good 
or evil, Congress has nothing to do with itat all. 
It is a convenient way, and I refer it to the theo- 
logians for their uses. Just limit the responsibil- 
ity of the Creator to the first consequence, and let 
| all later consequences go to the arch one of evil 
to explain, defend, or answer for. 

This explanation of the honorable chairman, 
although it is perfectly clear to me, yet was not 
| quite satisfactory until I cast around me to see 
| how effectual it was in convincing other minds 
that had been perplexed. Sir, the first member 
of Congress in the House of Representatives who 
broke ground against the Lecompton constitution 
was an honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Cox,] representing, I think, the capital district 
in that honored State. He denounced this Le- 





|| compton outrage in language so strong, with a 


tone so bold, with a logic so triumphant, that I 
was disposed to contribute something from my 
own meansto give acirculation to hisimpassioned 
and conclusive address. It has gone, therefore, 
broadcast over the land. He is a man that could 
not be convinced of his error by any inconclusive 
argument; yet he is converted tothis proposition, 
and I think it due to him that, in this poor way, 


power, his explanation of this bill: 


“* Mr. Cox said he was first in the Honse to oppose the 
Lecompton constitution, yet he had come to the conclu- 
sion to sustain the report. Proper considerations had ac- 
tuated him throughout. Though the constitution was not 





of the people upon it.”’ 


an explanation—an explanation most satisfactory, 
most triumphant; a process has been provided 
for obtaining the sense of the people on a prop- 
osition which is not submitted to them! Sir, 
there is no State but Ohio that could have sug- 
gested a solution of this problem like that. 
Well, Mr. President, being a little inquisitive, 
'| I have looked further to find out the nature, the 
form of this process by which the sense of the 
| people, in regard to the Lecompton constitution, 
|| 1s obtained without submitting the constitution to 
\}them. I have found out the secret. I will show 





cide that question; it is to be fairly and squarely submitted | 


true, and yet they are as irreconcilable as free-will | 


to be submitted, the report provided for obtaining the sense | 


There isan explanation, Mr. President, that is | 
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it byan illustration: I suppose the case of a Know 


Nothing or a Masonic lodge, where it is proposed 


are unwilling to give offense by rejecting him, and 
yet a portion of its members are unwilling to ac- 
cept him. They have in those societies, I wnder- 
stand, two kinds of balls—black balls and white 
balls; votes are castin favor of & proposition with 
Now, 
the society declare that whereas there is a differ- 
ence of taste among its members, some preferring 
to use black balls and others white, they submit 
the choice between the two kinds of balls, ignor- 
ing altogether the question of any candidate who 
is to be voted for. But they say that the mem- 
bers of the society shall deposit their balls in the 


| box, and if there are more white balls than black, 





the candidate comes in; if there are more black 


| balls than there are white, then it shall be taken 
'and deemed that the lodge prefer black balls to 


white; and not only that, but it shall also be 
deemed and taken that the candidate was a very 
unworthy person, and shall never be admitted at 
all, or at least till he grows ten years older. 
{[Laughter.] ‘That is the process, I think, by 
which you are going to obtain the sense of the 
people on this proposition which you do not sub- 
mit to them. 

Mr. President, the use of equivocation, or the 
double entendre, is an act of immorality in legisla- 
tion, deserving of severe censure. What respect, 
what submission, what obedience can you expect 
from the citizen, if legislators resort to such a 
practice in making their laws? There are worse 
consequences beyond thisimmorality. The meas- 
ure before Congress will draw after it, not only 
the entrance of Kansas into the Union as a slave 


| State, but all the consequences which will follow 
from the establishment of a slave State in the 
| center of this continent, on the highway between 


the Atlantic and Pacific north of 36° 30’—a slave 


State that we are, for our present purposes, to 


consider is to be perpetual and immortal. You 
have only, by this or by any other course of ac- 


| tion, direct or indirect, to introduce slavery there, 


and extend it across our whole domain from north 


| to south, to raise a barrier between the East and 


the West, between the Atlantic and Pacific por- 


| tions of the Republic, I was going to say as en- 
| during, I will say more insurmountable, than the 
| ridges ofthe Rocky Mountains or the snow-capped 
| range of the Sierra Nevada. 


Sir, itamuses me much when I hear patriotic and 
sagacious men predicting the removal of this capi- 


| tal from the falls of the Potomac to the junction 
of the Alleghany and the Monongahela, or some- 
| times, with a broader forecast, to Cincinnati, the 


queen city of Ohio, or further on to St. Louis, and 


| 80 settling the center of Federal power in the 
_valley of the Mississippi. Sir, if you will only 
confine this institution of slavery within its pres- 


ent boundaries, give it no further room nor verge, 


| the capital of this country may remain where it 


is, but the center of the Union will be nearer the 
valley of Mexico than the valley of the Missis- 


| sippi. Then that power will grasp the equator on 
| the one side and the northern pole on the other. 


But no such promise, no such hepe awaits the 
Republic if you separate the free Atlantic States 


| from the free Pacific coast. 


| beneath the surface of the whole debate. 


Sir, while this bill ignores the real question, it 
suppresses, with double care, the great, leading, 
actual political fact, which lies everywhere just 
If Kan- 
sas comes into this Union under the Lecompton 
constitution, she comes as a slave State. If she 


|| comes under any other constitution, it is hoped, 


by those who advocate freedom, that she will 
come as a free State. This bill gives Kansas the 
choice of being aslave State, and only that choice. 
You have already induced the Supreme Court of 
the United States to expound your Constitution 
so that the President, on their authority, de- 
clares that Kansas, so long as she remains a Ter- 
ritory, is a slave State as much as South Caro- 
lina. The change you offer her is, that if she will 
accept the Lecompton constitution she shall be 
recognized in form, as well as in fact, as a slave 
State. Sir, your bill gives no alternative but this. 
It does indeed say that in the future—God knows 
how far off it may be—if slavery be now recog- 
nized there, the people of Kansas may make an- 
other constitution, and send it to you here for 
your consideration. Sir, the postponement is a 
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mockery. When they come here with a free 
constitution, they will do only what they did two 

ears ago; you refused them then. They will only 
oan in that constitution what they had in the 
Missouri prohibition, thirty-eight years ago; and 

ou struck that prohibition from the statute book. 
Chey will only repeat what they demand now, to 
be admitted as afree State; you refuse now to ad- 
mit ther in this character, Sir, it is offering a wa- 
rer against chance, backed by device and fraud. 
Here 1s a piece of silver of the coinage of the Uni- 
ted States. On the one side is the eagle, on the 
reverse is the emblem of liberty; you say to Kan- 
sas choose, wager, whether the eagle or liberty 
is uppermost; say eagle and it is slavery: say lib- 
erty is oF vermost; still slavery wins the wager. 
Sir, this billis nothing but Lecompton over again. 
Lecompton with a new variation, but the abhor- 


rent air pervades the entire arrangement of this 


composition, 

I beg now to ask the honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bieier,]} himself a represent- 
ative of the first State in this Union that, after the 
Revolution, moved for universal freedom, what 


Kansas has done that her people shall not be | 


indulged at least in an equal choice between lib- | 


erty and slavery? I ask my venerable and es- 
teemed friend from Rhode ige (Mr. Auven,] 
the land of Roger Williams, how he supposes he 
can reconcile that proud and patriotic free State, 
most and earliest completely free of all the States 
of this Union, to this bill, which gives State power, 


State ar and a dowry in lands, to Kansas, | 


if she will choose slavery; and gives her provin- 
cial degradation and debasement, with poverty, 
if she elects freedom? I ask my excellent friend 
from lowa,[Mr. Jones, ] he that represents a State 
carved out of that rich and beautiful domain dedi- 
cated to freedom by the Missouri compromise, by 
the same great act which originally guarantied 
freedom to Kansas, but which guarantee was 
broken to Kansas, though preserved to lowa—l 
ask him what answer he will give to that gallant 
people for having planted on their borders a State 
which was denied the liberty to choose on equal 
terms between freedom and slavery? I will not 
ask the honorable Senator from California, [ Mr. 
Gwin,] whose State was saved to freedom by 
efforts other than his own, but who knows that 
California has been, by that very salvation, further 
saved, with all its advantages of power and of 
strength and wealth, to the Pacific coast, and made 
so strong that it is self-sustaining, and almost de- 
fiant—I will not ask him for an explanation. I 
said, when California was admitted, that the slave 
States need not fear her; that California, though 
filled with immigration, chiefly from the free 
States, would prove for years to come the strongest 
slave State in this Union. I will notask the honor- 


able Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu,] for Ihave al- | 


ready interpreted, according tomy humble ability, 


the views by which he reconciles this measure to | 


the judgment of his great constituency. I would, 
indeed, ask the honorable Senators from Indiana; 
but they may have that question to settle at home, 
speedily, without being prematurely interrogated 
here. 

My honorable friend from Vermont [Mr. Foor] 
reminds me that I have forgotten New Jersey. 
Sir, I will speak for New Jersey myself. 
blood of men who hazarded life, fame, and for- 
tune, for freedom in the Jerseys, courses through 
my Own veins. 


seys well. They are mingled with all the fond 


The | 


I know the blue hills of the Jer- | 
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sas already, and every one of them has been dis- | 





| honored and disgraced for having struggled to pre- 


vent fraud, and to certify the truth about these 
elections. The ghosts upon the banks of the Styx 
constitute a cloud scarcely more dense than the 
spirits of the departed Governors of Kansas, con- 
demned to exile and ruin by the President for hav- 
ing certified the truth against falsehood in regard 


| to the elections between freedom and slavery in 


Kansas. 

Sir, [ am accustomed to measure my word 
when I speak of other men,even of publicmen. I 
know how liable I am to err myself. I think that 
I have so much of charity as will induce a favor- 
able judgment of a political adversary to the full 
measure that | expect and ask it for myself. But, 
sir, though it is with pain, and shame, and mor- 
tification, yet I do confess that I cannot trust the 
President of the United States. It is the most 
humiliating confession I have ever made in the 
presence of my countrymen and the world; for, 


when I have looked over the long roll of kings, 


princes, doges, and emperors, and have seen how 


their careers began in fraud, culminated in assas- 


sination, and ended in violence, | have said a com- 


plete demonstration of the success of the Ameri- | 


can Constitution is found in the fact that, with all 
the defects of the instrument, and amid the often 
tumultuous movements of the people, there isa roll 


| of names of those who have filled the Presidency 


| whose virtues outshine those of any dynasty that | 


has ever ruled any nation on the face of the whole 


earth. Sir, ifthe President of the United States had | 


even allowed, nottosay if he had enforced, fairness 


in the elections in IKansas,she would not be a sup- 


| First, it is recommended as a compromise. 


pliant, trembling with dismay and apprehension, 
in the Senate of the United States to-day. | know 


that, in speaking thus plainly, I shall wound the | 
sensibilities of some public and patriotic men. | 
They will ery shame upon me, when | disparage | 


the fame of the President of the United States. 
But, sir, am used to that. The world is used 
to that. LT remember that there were patriots in 


Virginia who cried shame on Patrick Henry when | 
he denounced George the Third. There were not | 
wanting patriots in the Senate of Rome who heard | 


with pain Cato denounce the first Cesar. Sir, 
those who have brought liberty down and tram- 
pled it in the dust have never been those who, in 
Senates, accused emperors, kings, or Presidents. 

Upon what grounds is this bill, thus shown to 


be so deeply objectionable, recommended to us? 


The 
honorable chairman tells us that when there isa 
difference there can never be a settlement unless 
there is compromise; the House of Representa- 


tives has given away something; the Senate has || 


mp? 


| given away something, thougheverybody, except 


| free State then ? 


recollections of my childhood. I willanswer, that | 


votes which are given here for this Lecompton bill 
are the last votes in ten years that will be given 
for slavery by Representatives of New Jersey. 
Mr. President, | have shown that this bill gives 
to the people only a show of choice between free- 
dom and slavery. Ihave next to show that it 
provides for overriding, counteracting, and defeat- 
ing that very shadow of a choice if it shall be 
in favor of freedom. 
the people of Kansas, or their Legislature, or 


their authorities, shall appoint the commissioners || 


under whom the contemplated election shall be 
held, and its results ascertained, but it constitutes 
x board, to censist of five persons; and while it 
allows two to be named by the people of Kansas, 
itasks three for the President of the United States. 


The bill provides, not that |, 


Now, air, there have been five agents appointed | 


by the President of the United States to hold elec- 


myself, has failed in finding out what there is 
given or gotten. Still we are to accept it as a com- 


promise. If it is a compromise at all, to be urged || 


on me, it must be a compromise that gives me 
something of freedom in exchange for much of sla- 
very. Whatdo I get for freedom in Kansas? The 
privilege for that people to make a constitution 


when they shall have a population of one hundred | 


thousand, and coming here and presenting it to 
Congress. Very well; what then? Is itto bea 
No. Then it shall be ** admit- 
ted free or slave, just exactly as the people shall 
desire.’? Well, sir, that is just what we had in 
1854, when the original Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
assed. 
Ve could always make a constitution, and come 
here and obtain admission free or slave, as we 


pleased, according to the textof your statute-book; | 
' but we have come here and demanded freedom, | 
and have been contumeliously spurned from yout | 


presence. They refuse to be admitted as a slave 
State, and they are remanded home to try it over 
again,and reconcile themselves to slavery, on the 
penalty of coming no more, or not until they num- 
ber one hundred thousand souls. If Kansas shall 
do this, and be docile and quiet, you think you 
will admit her when she comes as a free State, a 
half dozen or a dozen years hence, but you hope, 


| nevertheless, that in the mean time she will be de- 


moralized, and come at lasta slave State, I tell 
you, moreover, that when she shall come as a free 
State, as she will, you will be unable to satisf 

yourselves upon the forms she has gone through 
with in attaining that happy condition. Sir, we 
shall not deceive ourselves. There is no freedom 


tions, and return results in the Territory of Kan- |! for Kansas under this bill. 
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We have had that privilege ever since. | 





But, sir, acompromise offers equivalents to t 
contending parties, and itis made by and betw, n 
representatives of those parties. Who are the Dar. 
ties here? The real parties in this dispute are, oy 
the one side, the free-State party of Kansas and the 
| Republican party of the Union; and on the other 
side, the slave-State party of Kansas and the Do. 
| mocracy of the Union. The Democracy of the 
Union are, by the creeds of their party, the rec. 
| ognized defenders, and only defenders, of slayer 
_in the Union. This compromise is a compromise 
made between two factions of the Democratic 
party, excluding every free-State man of Kansas 
_and every Representative of the free-State or Re. 
publican party in Congress. There is not one jy 
our whole number who consents to this act. 
It is, therefore, just no compromise at all; it jg 
a pretense of compromise. Sir, | was born sys- 
nicious of legislative compromises, That temper 
ee grown on me more and more every day of my 
life. I have seen the dangers and the evils that 
have followed them; and I made up my mind when 
I came here, that | would harden my face as a flint 
against any compromise whatever between free. 
domand slavery. This compromise, however, in- 
spires me with hope unknown before. 1 look on 
it with more complacency than on any other, for 
itis such a miserable imitation of the compromiseg 
which have been hallowed in the respect and af- 
fections of the people of the United States for gen- 
erations, that it will bring the whole system of 
compromise henceforth and forever into ridicule, 
and unmitigated contempt. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, and the 
honorable Senator from Missouri, commend this 
bill to us as a measure of peace—at least the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia promises that it will 
bring a truce for four or five years. Sir, there is 
no peace in this world for compromisers; there 
is no peace for those who practice evasion; there 
is no peace ina republican land for any states- 
men but those who act directly, and boldly abide 
the popular judgment when it may be fairly and 
clearly and fully ascertained, without attempting 
to falsify the issue submitted or to corrupt the 
tribunal. Sir, beneath the white gauze that is 
spread over this signal of truce I see distinctly the 
mingled stains of fraud and blood—black spots 
and red, the true, unerring marks of a piratical 
flag. If you mean, by troubles, apprehensions of 
civil commotion, of violence, of turbulence, of 
sedition, of faction and civil war, I tell you frankly 

ou need be at no pains to avert those dire evils, 

his cause of equal and impartial freedom in the 
| States has at last become strong enough to work 
its way through constitutional forms to its des- 
tined and final triumph. But if you mean agita- 
tion, which is to be avoided or suppressed by this 
legislative or any other device, then let me assure 
you plainly that you reckon altogether wildly. 
' I smile when | hear Senators talk about the 
people getting tired of Kansas and tired of this 
eternal agitation about slavery. They look into 
the city press of Philadelphia, of Baltimore, of 
Washington, and of New York, and of Boston, 
and they find there assurances that the people are 
getting tired of agitation, and willing to have the 
Kansas question settled with freedom or with 
slavery,one way or the other. Sir, they look only 
at the eddy while they overlook the tide. They 
make the mistake that the felon did a few months 
ago upon the banks of the Genesee when he slew 
his brother and precipitated him from the bank 
into the river, just below the first fall and just 
above the other, thence to float down the last cata- 
ract, and be buried forever in the lake below; but 
when the morning came the corpse of the victim 
lay floating on the river side. He had mistaken the 
eddy near the shore for the full and ever swelling 
tide which man, by noart can compress or restrain. 
But, Senators, you shall have peace in Kansas; you 
will have peace in Kansas; it willcome to you in 
spite of yourselves; but it will come only in the 
triumph of peace-giving principles. Howdo you 
expect to get peace by this bill? You will geta slave 
State one way or another. You will get a slave 
State by the popular election if you get it fairly 
under the operation of bribes and menaces. Wil 
the people of Kansas remain corrupted, after they 
have accepted your bribe and escaped your terrors? 
That is not the character of the American peo- 
| ple. You will getit by fraud, bya certificate from 
| the President, that popular sovereignty has gone in 
\, favor of Lecompton, when, in fact, it has gone 
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other way. 
should like to be near by and see this slave State 
empted to be organized under the Lecompton 
cutution. Lremember that legislators as wise 
“we—the world thought them much wiser— 
had seats in the British Parliament, and had 
. Pres dent, whom, however, they called a King, 
sisted that the people of New York should live 
i der what, to them, was a slave constitution, 
while they had made up their minds to have in 
1s place a free one, established by themselves. 
The provincial British government went on board 
the brig Halifax, and sent forth its remonstrances 
and denunciations safely from the decks of his 
\jaiesty’s armed ship. They were, however, 
brutum fulmen. After a short time, the British 
Government and the ship disappeared below the 
Neversink, to return no more forever. The Brit- 
ish Government undertook to rule Virginia under 
a slave constitution, as it was regarded by them. 
But, as the strife rose higher, the whole provin- 
cal government, with the prestige and power of 
the British Empire to back it, took refuge on board 
the schooner Fowey, and descended to the Hamp- 
ton Roads. There itcommiited a few pitiful inva- 
sions upon the property of the*patriotic planters 
and citizens of that great State, and then disap- 
eared forever. 
Sir, your Lecompton government of Kansas 
will be afloat on the Missouri river; when it be- 


4s 


W 


eins. The Missouri river will not be wide enough | 


for it; it must go down for safety until it reaches 
the broader channel of the Mississippi, and when 
you next look for it, you will find it stranded on 
the beach of the Gulf of Mexico. There is to be 
no Lecompton State, no slave State in Kansas. 
Nevertheless, you enact, by this law, that there 
shall be a slave State in Kansas, and there shall 
beno other. Well, sir, if you pass the bill to-day 
as you say you are going to do, it will reach Kan- 
sas inabout ten days; in about ten days after that, 
the new State of Kansas will be organized under 
the new Leavenworth free-State constitution, and 
avout the 7th day of June, when you are impa- 
tient to go home, Kansas will be beleaguring you 
here for admission as a free State. She will be 
telling you she does not know anything about 
your slave State that you have ordered to be 
erected within her borders; you will, of course, 
spurn her from your path, and will go home. The 
eople of Kansas will then appeal to the popular 
eclions Which are to elect twenty Senators and 
« whole House ef Representatives about the first 
Tuesday in November next. Now, Lask the hon- 
orable supportets of this bill here, belonging to the 
free States, about how many Democratic Senators 
are going to be returned into this body through 
theaction of the State Legislatures, to be chosen 
this year just after you have passed this bill. I 
ask forinformation. The honorable Senator from 
California has spoken of the only State that | 
thought was hopelessly lost to slavery. For all 
the rest, [think, if it were not presumptuous, that 
I might speak myself; but I leave the represent- 
atives of those States to speak for themselves. 

Mr. BIGLER. Will the Senator from New 
York allow me to interrupt him for one moment? 

Mr. SEWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGLER. Ido not desire to interrupt the 
Senator more than one moment; but I thought 
Ps rhaps it would be well for him to know that the 
ill which we are discussing here has passed the 
other branch of the Legislature. 


Mr. SEWARD. Well, Mr. President, then the 
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people of Kansas will come here under the Leav- | 


enworth constitution, and meet you on the first 
Monday in December next when you assemble 
here, and they will ask you to admit them asa 
free State. Have you any law that will prevent 


there coming here in that character? The Con- || 


stitution of the United States says that the peo- 
ple of the United States may petition, and they 
may petition for what they please. 
of Kansas can petition to be admitted as a State 
under the Leavenworth constitution. Then there 
1s no obstacle in the way of their coming here. 


Have you any constitutional prohibition to pre- |, 


Vent me from voting for them? I shall vote for 


them as a free State, in spite of a thousand such | 
I tell you more, you yourselves | 


laws as this. 
will vote for them too, a large number of you, in 


order to prevent the question going over to the | 


next Congress, then already elected, because that 


Will that make peace? I think 
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you will then seek to save for yourselves the 
credit of stanching the wounds of bleeding Kan- 
sas, and establishing forever the cause of freedom. 

Ail this will happen, unless you invoke armies 
to suppress such proceedings by the people of 
Kansas. Well, | should like to see the bill intro- 
duced into Congress now to levy an army or pro- 
vide supplies for an army to control freemen and 
extirpate freedom in Kansas. You cannot even 
pass a bill to maintain your authority in Utah, 
against polygamists, without infinite trouble. J 
think I can take up the list of yeas and nays, and 
callthem over. I think my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigier] will vote ay, because 
he always stands squarely up to the Administra- 
tion. It is a tower of strength to the patriotic 
statesman! It is calculated to fortify his courage 
and sustain his devotion to human rights and pop- 
ular liberty !—so long as it lasts. I think that 
my honorable friend from California [Mr. Gwin] 
would also give it his vote, for, like myself, he 
is aptto favor appropriations, and not very par- 
ticular about the object to which they go. 
when these responses are pronounced in favor of 
the measure, there will be an end. I rather think 
my honorable friend from Ohio (Mr. Puen] will 
hesitate for want of instructions. My two excel- 
lent friends from New Jersey would be found in 
the negative on that vote, because things are al- 
ready coming toa head at home. As to my hon- 
orable friends from Indiana, they will, of course, 
be absent, securing a reélection. 

Mr. President, you will fail in this contest, be- 
cause for the first time you will go before the peo- 
ple of the United States stripped naked of every 
pretense of equality or impartiality between free- 
dom and slavery, much more of that virtue which 
is the only mantle that can cover the faults of par- 
ties in this country—devotion to freedom. The 
honorable Senator from Iilinois, [Mr. Dovetas,} 
the honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Sru- 
ART,] and the honorable Senator from California, 
{Mr. Broperick,] with their associates in the 
other House, and the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, |[Mr. Crirrenpen,| and the honora- 
ble Senator from Tennessee, |Mr. Betx,] have 
stripped you bare of all pretenses to fairness in 
the maintenance of popular sovereignty. You go 


| before the people, no longer in the character of a 


party that balances equally between freedom and 
slavery, but in the detested character of a party 
intervening for slavery against freedom. When 
you go before the people now, you will meet there 
not as heretofore, two or three factions, dividing 
and giving you atriumph by reason of their di- 
visions, but you will meet one party only, and that 
party combined, resolute, and directed by a sin- 
cere and common devotion to the principles it 
maintains. Of course Ll speak of the Republican 
party, and no other. j 
way, you go for the first time divided into two 


| parties, two factions, one of you maintaining sla- 
| very absolutely and without regard to parties or 
| popular consent, the other hesitating and standing 


upon the position of no slavery any where, unless 
the people choose it. 
Mr. President, let me try for a moment to lift 


| this debate up from these temporary, ephemeral 


incidents, to the height of the argument where it 
belongs. 


slave civilization derived from anearly antiquity, 
and left as a legacy by the Latin or southern 
States of the continent of Europe on the fall of 
the Roman empire. But it dawned also upon the 
rise ofa new and better civilization—the civiliza- 


| tion of freedom; the civilization, since developed, 


of the German and Sclavonic races; the civili- 
zation of Germany and of England, of Scotland 
and Ireland, and Switzerland, the modern civiliza- 
tion of western Europe. The principle of the old 


| Latin civilizauion which was passing away, was 
The people | 


that labor must be involuntary; must be secured 
by fraud and force, and must be converted into 


| property. The new civilization was based upon 


the principle of the freedom of labor, that it must 
be voluntary, and that it should be not only a po- 


| litical power, but that it should become the as- 
| cendent and dominating political power through- 


out the world. While Spain and Portugal proved 
themselves competentto open the way of discov- 


|ery at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
: | and the’one revealed Africa and the other Amer- 
Congress will vote for them if you do not, and || ica to theeyes of an astonished world, these two ! 


| the Roman empire. 


| influence in determining their decision. 


But | 


| as part of the Louisiana purchase. 
| ted then. 


| constitution of American society. 
| done since has consisted in fruitless efforts to 
| carry that ill-judged repeal into effect in defiance 


The sixteenth century dawned on the || 
decay, throughout Europe and the world, of a | 
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nations were of all others those who were least 
fitted, least qualified to inaugurate civilization on 
either continent. ‘The Portuguese doemed Africa 
to remain in the perpetual barbarism with which 
she had been cursed from her earliest history, by 


| establishing there the odious and atrocious siave 


trade; and the Spaniards doomed America to re- 
ceive, and for a while to be incumbered with 
the civilization of African slaves, captured and 
brought there by the Portuguese. Our Constitu- 
tion anc our Union came into being seventy years 
ago, when it was necessary to decide between 
these two systems of civilization which were 
found among us. The States which were founded 
upon the new civilization stand before you. Cen- 
template them; say whether the world has ever 
seen such States? You see also the States which 
were founded on the old declining civilization of 
All new States have to elect 
between the two systems. We have a voice and 
You are 
determined to force that old and efféte and obso- 
lete civilization upon regions where it has never 


| been known. 


This question ought to have been decided fifty- 
five years ago, in 1803, when Kansas was added .- 
to the national territory by the treaty with France, 
It was omit- 
Again, the question returned in 1820, 
and then it was well and wisely settled by dedi- 
cating Kansas forever to impartiak freedom. In 
1854, you repealed that law; but the law of Kan- 
sas was written in the very rocks and upon the 
rivers and prairies of Kansas, as well as in the 


All you have 


of the laws of nature. For what you have done 
heretofore you have had what the whole world 
received as an excuse. It wac the action of the 
slave States, but it was not on not theirown mo- 
tion; the suggestion came to them from Senators 
from the free States, and it was notin human na- 


| ture that the slave States should resist it. 


So in 1856, when Kansas came here as a free 
State, under the Topeka constitution, and you re- 
jected her, you still had the show of excuse, for 
these same Representatives of the free States ad- 
vised that the people of the free States, as well as 
of Kansas, would acquiesce. But you are now, 


| after having failed in these two efforts, persisting, 
| without that excuse. 
| the leader in the repeal of the Missouri compro- 


Two of the Senators, one 


mise, the other hardly less effective in that trans- 
action, now remonstrate with you against the 
further prosecution of this attempt as impossible. 
Sull another, from Michigan, remonstrates; I 


| mean the late distinguished Senator from Michi- 
| gan, now at the head of the Department of State. 
3ut yeu go not only in that |) 


I do not say that he remonstrates in words, but I 
do say that the retirement of that eminent man 
from this Chamber, so suited to his talents, his 
genius, and his fame, into a closet in the Depart- 
ment of Stateyunder an appointment of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, is a louder remonstrance 
than agy words he could utter, if his constituents 
had allowed him to retain his place among us, the 
representatives of the States. 

That is not all. At lasta new voice issues from 
‘your own region, from the South, from the slave 


| States, and protests against your further persist- 


ence in this mad enterprise, and admonishes you 
that it must and will fall. The cohorts are gath- 
ering in the South; the men of moderation and 
conservatism, who, as they have heretofore mod- 
erated in favor of slavery against freedom, will 
now be obliged, in consistency with their just and 
well-established character, and their habitual pat- 
riotism, to moderate against you in favor of free- 
dom, when the people demand freedom, and rise 


| up unanimously against slavery. 


Sir, this whole controversy is contracted into 
a quarrel for revenge against these wise advisers. 
Instead of listening to their counsels, it results in 
this: that you will suppress their remonstrance, 
punish their authors as mutineers. Well, sir, that 
is a matter of small consequence to me. Tome, 
personally, the future of these distinguished Sen- 


| ators and their associates in the House of Rep- 
| resentatives is nothing, except so far as the polit- 
| ical positions which they maintain in the couatry 
| and before the world shall bear on the future of 


the country. I know not whether, hereafter, I 
shall be found laboring with them in efforts for 
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the welfare of our country, or whether they will 
be found in your councils again, and laboring in 
your ranks. Nevertheless, | am sure of this, 
namely, that you will not succeed in discrediting 
and punishing them; for, either you provoke upon 
yourselves the defeat which the signs of the times 
indicate, or in lieu you will come down to 1860 
under the influence of sentiments and feelings very 
different from those of 1858. <A party in power, 
in the first year of an Administration, is bold and 
violent. A party going out of power, at the close 
ofan Administration, is timid and hesitating. You 
will search the summits of the mountains in New 
Hampshire, the plains of Mexico, and the privi- 
leged courts of St. James, in London, to find a 
candidate in 1860 who was against the conference 
Lecompton-Kansas bill in 1858; and then, if these 
honorable associates with whom I have labored 
for a short time so pleasantly, shall be found re- 
maining in your communion, | think I can prom- 
ise them and you, you will come to a much better 
understanding with them than you have now. 
Mr. President, while 1 am speaking I learn that 
this bill, of so much evil omen, has passed the 
House of Representatives, and that the battle 
there is ended. I confess to you, sir, that it pro- 
duceson my mind, if some disappointment, no dis- 
couragement. I confess that | was prepared for 
this conclusion, and that now when it has come 


(for what remains to be done here is a matter of 


course) it is tome utterly indifferent. This I have 
known all the while; that this was to be our last 
defeat or our first victory. Either result would 
have been welcome. For Kansas, for freedom in 
Kansas, | have not so much concern as I have 
about the place where I shall sleep to-night, al- 
though my home is hard by the place where I 
stand. Kansas, sir, is the Cinderalla of the Amer- 
ican family. She is buffeted; she is insulted; she 
is smitten and disgraced; she is turned out of the 
dwelling, and the door islocked against her. There 
is always, however, a fairy that takes care of the 
younger daughter, if she be the most honest, the 
most virtuous, the meekest,and the most enduring 
inmate of the domestic circle. 

Kansas will live and survive your persecution; 
she will live to defend, protect, and sustain you; 
and the time will come when herelder sisters, now 
so arrogant, Louisiana, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania, will repent all the injustice they have done 
her. Her trials have not been imposed on her for 
nought. She has been made to take the position, 
the dangerous and hazardous position, of being 
the first to vindicate practically by labor, by toil, 
through desolation, through suffering and blood, 
the principle that freedom is better for States and 
for the Republic than slavery. She will endure 
the trial nobly, and as she has been the first, so she 
will be the last to contend and to suffer. Every 
other Territory that shall come into the Union 
hereafter, profiting by the sufferings and atone- 
ment of Kansas, will come into the Union a free 
State. Sir, this unnecessary strife draws to its 
end. The effort to make slave States within our 
domain is against reason, and @g&inst nature. 
The trees do not spring up from the roots and 
seeds scattered by the parent trunks in the forest 
more naturally than new free States spring up 
from the roots projected and the seed scattered by 
the old free States. New stars do not form them- 
selves out of the nebule in the recesses of space 
and come out to adorn the blue expanse above us, 
more surely than new free States shape themselves 
out of the ever developing elements of our benign 
civilization, and rise to take their places in this 
great political constellation. Reason and hope 
rejoice in this majestic and magnificent process. 
Let, then, nature and reason and hope have their 
heaven appointed way. Resist them no longer. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I had desired 
to discuss this report at some length, in order to 
meet some views that have been presented which 
1 know are intended to prejudice the friends of 
this measure in the northern States; but, as the 
Senator from New York has announced, the other 
branch of Congress having adopted this measure, 
the struggle is over, and I discover great anxiety 
on the part of my friends about me to take the 
vote; and as [ understand there is no disposition 
to discuss the subject further on the opposite side, 
I shall forbear. 1 only wish to say that the report 
of the committee of conference, now under con- 
sideration, meets my hearty approbation. [tis a 


THE 


_ hour which was fixed for taking the vote has ar- | 


wn 


of freemen and free labor. Why he has changed | 
his course here is no business of mine; but it does | 
seem to me in bad taste that he should act as he | 
does, knowing, as he certainly does, that not only | 


that it is a measure wise for the people of Kansas 
and for the entire country. I believe its tendency 
will be to peace and quiet; and at this moment 
throughout this broad land that wonderful agent, 
the magnetic telegraph, is spreading, with the 


speed of lightning, a message of peace all over the 


land. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Bices.] | 
Will the Senator suspend his remarks to allow a | 


message to be received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. J. C. Atven, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appeared below the bar and delivered 
the following message: 


Mr. President, | am directed by the House || 


of Representatives to inform the Senate that the 
House has concurred in the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses upon the bill of the Senate, No. 161, | 


for the admission of the State of Kansas into the 
Union. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will allow us to take the question. The 


rived; and there is a sick gentleman here. 

Mr. BIGLER. Itaffords me great pleasure to 
do so. 
sage was received. 


Mr. CAMERON. Before the vote is taken I 


desire to say a word or two in relation to my own | 


course. It was my intention at an early part of 
the session to say something upon the general 
subject of Kansas affairs; but I am, as you all 
know, not much of a speaker, having but little 


capacity that way, and no taste for it. | often felt || 


disposed to take part in the debate; but when I 


proposed to do so, I deferred to others; and some- | 


times when I felt like going on, I found that some 
gentleman was discussing the question better than 
I could hope to do. I rise at this time only to 
say that I disapprove of the proposition now be- 


fore the Senate, much more than I did of the ori- || 
ginal attempt to force on the people of Kansas a | 


constituuion which they were unwilling to take. 
The original bill was a plain proposition, for 
which men might have voted honestly, without 
subjecting their motives to censure. This I look 
uponas a very different affair. This, tomy mind, 
is a trick to impose upon weak men, or to enable 
corrupt men to make the impression upon their 
constituents at home that they have been acting 
honestly. Sull [ should have said nothing on this 
subject now, if my respected colleague had not 
been in such hot haste to announce to the Sena- 


tor from New York, while he was discussing the | 


proposition that the vote had been carried in the 
other House against the wishes of the freemen of 


Kansas. His act was so different from what I ex- || 
pected from an honorable Senator from Pennsy|- | 
I have always | 
heretofore understood that no man in the whole || 
State of Pennsylvania was more positive and de- | 


vania that | was surprised at it. 


cided in the expression of his belief before the 
— that Kansas would not only be a free State, 
) 


ut that she should not have a State constitution | 
at all unless it should be voted for by a majority | 


of her citizens. His whole course in life until he 
came here was in favor of freemen and of the free 
labor of the northern States. His own history 
was such as naturally to make him an advocate 


the whole Opposition party in Pennsylvania, but 


avery large majority of the party to which he be- | 


longs in that State are opposed to this measure, 
and opposed to the conduct of the President of the 
United States in regard to it; and I cannot permit 
him to come here and make the impression that he 
believes the people of Pennsylvania are in favor 


_ of it; nor can I remain quiet, much as I dislike to 
talk in public, when the impression is attempted 


/ upon this subject. 


| the 


to be made that the people of Pennsylvania are | 


with him or with the President of the United States 
If the vote were to be taken 
to-morrow the people of Pennsylvania, by a ma- 
jority of a hundred thousand, would decide that 

President of the United States had deceived 
them in regard to this matter, and would prove 


‘also that my colleague is misrepresenting his con- 
stituents on this great question. 


measure consistent with my Judgment. I believe || 


The people of Pennsylvania are conservative, 
and on all questions connected with slavery they 
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I said I would do so as soon as the mes- || 








nee, 


| have always taken a moderate course; but, sir I 
| tell you that if any man, who was in their conf. 

dence in the year 1856, could have convinced them 
that, by any possible means, a constitution coy), 
be forced upon the people of Kansas, in Opposi- 
tion to their wishes, and without a vote of the 
people, Mr. Buchanan could never have received 
the electoral vote of Pennsylvania. He owes jt ,, 
the conduct of himself and the active influence o¢ 
his friends all over the State, asserting that by 
|| nature Kansas must be free, and that no Man 
would dare, no matter what his position was, to 
attempt to put upon her a constitution unless her 
people had the free and full right to vote for o- 
againstit. The President himself thought so uni) 
|| lately. Everybody knows that so late as the 7) 
| of July last, he wrote a letter toa distinguished 
'| man in Kansas, telling him that the constitution 
must be submitted to the people of the Territory 
for their fair and free vote, or it would not be 
|| adopted or sanctioned by the Government. 

I repeat that I do not desire to occupy the time 
of the Senate now. I am desirous that the vote 
shall be taken. A majority, by some means or 
|| other, has decided against us in the other House: 
the majority here, we know, is against us, and it 
is idle to talk when a strong majority will vote 
|| against us. , 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope my friend will let us 
have the vote. (*‘* Yes, let us vote.’’] 

Mr. BIGLER. Just one single word. [* Go 
on.’’] Lhave no issue to make with my colleague; 
I shall not pretend to reply to his remarks. He, 
doubtless, heard me distinctly announce that | 
would give way for the purpose of allowing the 
vote to be taken. He, therefore, has seized the 
opportunity of making what I may designate as 
an attack, when I had deprived myself of an op- 
portunity of replying. It matters not what my 
history and my views may have been on this sub- 
ject. That is of very small importance. To all 
that I shall attend hereafter. I only wish at this 
time to say to the Senate, and to the country, in 
response to what my colleague has said, that 
believe, so far from the people of Pennsylvania 
being against the measure now pending here, an 
|| overwhelming majority of them would indorse it 
| to-day. Ido not mean to say by that, that they 
would prefer that Kansas should be a slave State. 
That is not the issue involved; but the people of 
Kansas having decided the question for them- 
selves, the people of Pennsylvania are content to 
let the State come into the Union. [** Question!” 
** Question !""] 

Mr. PUGH. I would suggest that the Senate 
|| lay on the table the report of the committee, and 
take up the message of the House. That will ob- 
viate all dispute. 

Mr. HUNTER. Itis the same question. The 
parliamentary question is on concurrence in the 
report of the committee. [(‘* Question !”’ ** Ques- 
tion !”” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bices in 
the chair.) The question is, will the Senate agree 
to the report of the committee of conference ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould like to know, how- 
ever, which is under consideration—the report 
of our committee, or the bill returned from the 
House? There is a very large portion of the 
Senate, though a minority, who conscientiously 
believe that, under the law and under the rules, 
we cannot vote on the report of the Senate com- 
mittee until the papers are here. If, however, 
you lay down this report, and take up the mes- 
sage of the House, you run counter to no man’s 
judgment as to the regularity and lawfulness of 
the proceeding. 
sued, 

Mr. HUNTER. I can agree to that. Itis 
matter of indifference to me. It is all the same 
either way; and, if gentlemen prefer the course 
a by the Senator from Illinois, very 
well. 

Mr.GREEN. There is but one question that 
the Senate can vote upon; and that is, concur- 
rence or non-concurrence in the report of the 
committee of conference. Whether you choose 
'| to consider that question after having received 
| the bill from the House, or before, is a matter 
|| that I shall not take time now to inquire into. 
|| That is of no importance; but the only question 
|| is, shall we concur in the report or not? 

| Mr. PUGH. In order that there may be 10 








I trust that course will be pur- 
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difficulty, I hope the Senate will leave no ques- || 
tion open. I hope we shall just lay the report | 
of the committee of conference on the table, take | 
yp the message of the House, and then make a 
notion to concur in that. [** No, no!”’] 
“Mr.GREEN. I object to that. If we lay the || 
report on the table, the bill is lost, unless we take | 
it off the table again, and pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oe 
is, will the Senate agree to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move that we proceed to 
the consideration of the message from the House 
of Representatives. . 7 : 

Mr. GREEN. There is a question pending, 
and that motion is not in order. ie 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suppose [ am in order in 
moving to postpone this subject informally, for 
the purpose of considering the message from the 
House of Representatives. That will relieve the 
difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 
is on the motion to postpone the pending report | 
of the committee of conference. 

Mr. HUNTER. We cannot postpone the re- 
port without postponing the whole subject. Here | 
is the condition of the question: It is a jointcom- 
mittee, which committee reports the same thing 
to the two Houses; and the universal mode in 
which the question is taken, is upon concurrence | 
in the reportof the committee. We have accom- 
plished all that the Senator from Illinois and those 
who think with him desired, by waiting to take 
up the question until we received the message 
from the House of Representatives. The papers 
havecome back. The report refers to those papers. 
They are before us. The only objection made be- 
fore to taking the question on the report was, that 
the papers were not here. That was the objection 
taken by the Senator from Michigan. Now the 
papers are here; the report refers to them; and | 
the question is, do we concur in the report of the 
jointcommittee of conference? It is the same in 
both Houses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thete is this difference, how- 
ever: we were considering the report of the com- 
mittee of conference separate from any bill, or any 
other paper. Itis announced now that the House 
of Representatives have concurred in the report, 
and send us the papers, and it is not proposed to 
take them up. Therefore, they are not before 
the Senate for action; they are absent from us as 
though that message had not been received, unless 
the Senate take up the message from the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 
ator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Can this be 
done by general consent without producing fur- 
ther delay ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope so. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I am satisfied 
that is all we wish; but, if it is the desire to pass 
from one point in this case to another, and have 
anew discussion, of course this side of the house | 
cannot consenttait. If the Senator from Illinois 
only asks general consent to take the vote in the 
mode he suggests, | doubt whether there will be 
any opposition. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not aware that there is 
a Senator on the floor who desires a moment’s 
delay. Lam not aware that there is a Senator here 
who wishes to utter another word on this subject 
except to record his vote. My only object in 
making the suggestion was simply to have our 
proceedings regular, and take the vote instantly, 
without any objection from any quarter. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Well, let us | 
have the vote. 

Mr. GREEN. The parliamentary law does | 
not permit us to vote upon concurring with the | 
House of Representatives, but the parliamentary | 
law makes it our duty to vote upon the report of | 
the committee of conference, to concur or non- 
concur in that report. There was a question 
whether we could vote on that report before we 
had the papers from the House. That objection 
's now removed; but if you lay the report of the 
committee of conference on the table and vote to 
concur with the House according to parliament- 
ary law, this bill is not passed. [ do not care to || 
raise fechnicalities. I do not believe any Sena- || 
tor here desires to interpose any obstacle to the || 
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| sent from the report of the committee. 
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passage of the bill. Since there is so general a 
sentiment here in favor of taking the vote, let us 
take the vote in the ordinary way. I have prece- 
dents here showing that that is the only question 
which can be put; it has uniformly been put, and 
no other form of question ever has been put, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed by parlia- 
mentarians around me, that the strict motion is to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill num- 
ber so and so, being the Kansas bill, and the re- 
port attached to it. That course would obviate all 
difficulty. I modify my motion that we proceed 


| to the consideration of Senate bill No. 161, for 
| the admission of the State of Kansas into the 


Union. 
culty. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending 


By taking that up we shall avoid all diffi- 


|| question is, ‘* Will the Senate agree to the report 


of the committee of conference ?”’ 


| Mr.DOUGLAS. | move to postpone that, and | 
| take up the bill. 


Mr. HUNTER. 
general consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Ido not consent. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I move to postpone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Mississippi moves to postpone the pending 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


ering Senate bill No. 161. 


We can take up the bill by 


It can be done 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 


For the purpose of consid- | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the pur- | 
pose of considering the bill which has just been | 


returned from the House of Representatives. 
Mr. HUNTER. If we postpone the confer- 


ence report and take up the bill, what becomes of | 


the conference report? The two go together, un- 
doubtedly. The universal practice is to take the 
question on the conference report. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. When the bill is taken up, 


the question will arise on the conference report. | 


That accompanies the biil, and is an incident to 
it. 
_ Mr. HUNTER. But you propose to postpone 
it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; we only postpone the 
consideration of this paper at this time; and by 
doing that, we bring up the bill with the confer- 


ence report from the House of Representatives, | 


as an incident. There is no trouble or confusion. 
I propose to take up the bill and report. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Say so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
tion, to consider the bill and report. 

Mr. BAYARD. I cannot see that we have 


| anything to do with the bill. The question form- 
| erly raised was, whether the papers were here. 


Now they arehere. The only question we have to 
decide is, whether we will agree or disagree to the 
report of the committee of conference. That has 
been the invariable form of putting the question 
We cannot act on the original bill unless we dis- 
Then the 
bill will come up; but in order to reach it, we 
must first dispose of the report of the committee. 
The objection formerly made was, that the papers 
were not here, and that therefore we aa not 
act upon the report of the committee. Now we 
have the papers here; but because the papers are 


| here, I do not see that there is any other subject 


to be considered than the one which was under 
consideration before—the report of the commit- 
tee. 
ended. If you dissent from it, then of course the 
bill of the Senate will come up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator 
from Mississippi, as the Chair understands him, 
moves to postpone the consideration of the pend- 
ing question. 


| 





| 


| 


Well; I will alter the mo- | 


If you assent to that, then the subject is | 


Mr. BROWN. I withdraw the motion. I want | 


to take the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is, ** Will the Senate agree to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference?’’ and on this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave not withdrawn my 


motion to postpone the subject which was under || 


consideration at the time this announcement was | 
made, and to proceed to the consideration of Sen- | 


ate bill No. 161, and the report accompanying it 
from the House of Representatives. 
Mr. GREEN. [hope that will be voted down. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


report of the committee of conference ?’’ 
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is on the motion of the Senator from Illinois, to 


postpone the consideration of the pending ques- 
tion. 


Mr. GREEN. 
that. 

Several Senators. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. Let us have them. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion to postpone was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
before the Senate is: ‘* Will the Senate agree to the 
On this 

question the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN.’ I have been requested 
| by Mr. Bett to say that he would vote, if here, 
| against the bill; but he ha® paired off with Mr. 
Pearce on this subject. 

Mr. HALE. I have been requested by my col- 
league, [Mr. Ciark,] who has been taken sud- 
denly sick, and is confined to his room by sick- 
| ness, to make that excuse for his not voting. If 
| he were here, he would vote against the bill. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. Fitrcnu, of Indiana, has 


lask for the yeas and nays on 


| paired off with Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts. 


He has been called home on account of illness in 


|| his family, and Mr. Sumner has been detained 


| in Philadelphia by a relapse in his case. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
| resulted—yeas 31, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, 
Bright, Brown, Clay, Davis, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of 
Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Mal- 
lory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson of 
| New Jersey, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—31. 

NAYS—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Colla- 
mer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fes- 
| senden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, 

Siunmons, Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—22. 

So the Senate concurred in the report of the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. CLAY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that motion, and move to adjourn over to 
Monday. | move that when the Senate adjourns, 
it be to meet on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Alabama moved to adjourn. 
_ Mr. CLAY. I withdraw that motion for the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MASON. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns, it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lhopenot. ‘To-morrow we 
ought to act on the deficiency bill,and | am wait- 





The Senator 


|| ing for the papers to be sent here from the House 


of Representatives. The billis there. We ought 
| to give one day to private bills. 

Mr. LVERSON. I call for the yeas and nays 
on the motion of the Senator from Virginia. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 21, nays 29; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Broderick, Chandler, 
| Clay, Crittenden, Dixon, Evans, Green, Hale, Hainlin, 
| Hammond, Kennedy, King, Mason, Seward, Simmons, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Trumbull, and Wade— 
} 9) 





NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brown, 
Cameron, Collamer, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Harlan, Hunter, fver- 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, 
Mallory, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Wright, 
| and Yulee—29. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. HUNTER. I rise for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a motion that the Senate recede from its 
| amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 306) to supply 
| deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1838. It is true 
the papers are not here; they are in the House; 
but it is obvious that the motion I make puts an 
end to the question, and it seems to me that we 
have the right; it certainly has been the practice 
heretofore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
inform the Senator that the papers are here. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then I move that the Senate 
recede from its amendments. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. I hope the Senate will not recede 
| from its action. 

Mr. STUART. When the question was taken 
| before upon the motion to recede, I did not vote 
| at all, and I cannot vote to-day. I do not wish 
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to detain the Senate; but I desire to explain, in a | 
word, the reason why I did not vote. Iam op- 
posed to this bill as a whole. I am, however, in 
favor of the House amendments, under the cir- 
I cannot vote to recede without voting 
for the bill—that is if the Senate recede, that action 


cumstances, 


j 
passes the bill—therefore I cannot vote at all. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 26, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Clay, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Haim- 
mond, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, Slidell, 
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| 


| 
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Thomson of New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—26. 1 


NAYS — Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Broderick, | 
Chandler, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Foot, Foster, 
Hale, Harlan, Johnson of Bennessee, King, Pugh, Seward, 
Sunmons, Toombs, Trumbull, and Wade—21. 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of exec- | 
utive business. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope my friend from Ark- 
ansas will give way for an instant. I voted against 
the adjournment over until Monday, because I 
desired to have the deficiency bill disposed of. 
That having been done, I will now, if the Senator 
from Arkansas will yield me the floor, make the 
motion that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. 1 know we 
ought to have an executive session; but I will yield 
to the motion of the Senator from Louisiana, as | 
my motion can be made after his has been dis- 
posed of, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Louisiana, 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. IVERSON. I trust the Senate will not | 
entertain that motion. The Senate will remember | 
that they agreed some time ago to devote every 
Iriday to the consideration of the Private Calen- | 
dar; but L yielded this morning, that the Kansas 
question might be taken up, with the understand- 
ing that to-morrow should be allowed for the con- 
sideration of private bills. I trust if we are to do 
anything with the Private Calendar we shall meet 
to-morrow. [‘* We will give you twodays next 
week.’’] Thatis not a promise I can rely upon. 
I trust the Senate will sit to-morrow; L ask for the | 
yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn over, that | 
we may see who are disposed to do the public | 
business and who are not. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
now adjourn. 

Mr. KING. Is that motion now in order? Has 
not the motion to fix the time to which we shall 
adjourn precedence? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to 


adjourn is always in order. | 
' 


I move that the Senate do | 


Mh 

Phe motion was not agreed to. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on | 
Mr. Stipert’s motion, resulted—yeas 24, nays 
20; as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brod- | 
erick, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, | 
Green, Hale, Hammond, King, Mason, Pugh, Sebastian, | 
Seward, Slidell, Thompson of New Jersey, Toombs, Tram- | 
bull, and Wright—24. 

NAYS—Mesasrs. Biggs, Bright, Brown, Chandler, Col- | 
lamer, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Harlan, 
Houston, Iverson, Jolinson of Tennessee, Jones, Mallory, 
Polk, Stuart, Wade, and Yulee—20. 

So it was ordered that when the Senate adjourns | 
to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


j 

| 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, | 
the Senate proeceded to the consideration of exec- | 
utive business; and after some speat therein, the 


doors were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frupay, .2pril 30, 1858. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. W. D. Hatey. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. | 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Mr Hicker, their Chief Clerk, notifying the | 
Liouse that that body had agreed to the amend- || 


Prayer | 


The pee and nays were ordered. 1} 


| floor to discharge this duty on another occasion; | 
| but, sir, lest the call for the previous question 


ment of the House to the bill (S. No. 76) ** to in- | 
corporate Gonzaga College, in the city of Wash- 


ington, and District of Columbia;’’ and that that 
body had passed a resolution (S. No. 21) devolv- 
ing upon the Secretary of War the execution of 
the act of Congress entitled ** An act supplemental 
to an act therein mentioned,’’ approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1854; in which he was directed to ask the 
concurrence of the House. 


ADMISSION OF, KANSAS. 
Mr. ENGLISH. I call for the regular order 


of business. 

The SPEAKER. The first question in order 
is the conference report on snoieemen bill, and 
the genueman from New York (Mr. Crark] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


_when I sought the floor yesterday , it was my in- | 


tention to occupy my hour in giving briefly the 
reasons why I Realt vee against this conference 
report; but I find myself this morning gee mye 
unable to undertake the task. I shall seek the 


shail be made before I shall again obtain the floor, 
_and thus put it beyond my power to make the 


| remarks which I design, I will in one word say | 


| that I regard this new scheme as eminently ob- 


jectionable in form, and as still more dangerous 


in substance. If I live, I shall vote against it; and | 


if opportunity be afforded me, I will, on some 
other occasion, assign my reasons for that vote. 
Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Speaker, the honorable 


member from Mississippi, [Mr. Quirman,] with | 


whom I have acted on this subject, is not in his 
place. I understand that he would, if here, have 
sought the floor this morning with a view to call 
for the previous question. T now seek the floor 
for that same purpose, and I therefore call for the 
previous question, 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


| there be a call of the House. 


Mr. BRYAN. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw the call for the previous question for a mo- 
ment. I will renew it. 

Mr. BONHAM. I withdraw it for the gentle- 
man from ‘Texas. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is due to my- 
self and due to the people whom I represent, who 
have passed through the ordeal of revolution, and 
all the consequences of asserting the rights which 
belong to a free people, that I should be heard as 
to the position [ have occupied on this question. 
I have acted, upon collateral questions, with a 
gallant band from the South in opposition to the 
majority of the members from that section. One 
of them, the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Quitman, ] has his hairsilvered through long years 
of service, and has fought in behalf of the inter- 
ests and the rights of his sunny land. Another, 
with whom I have acted, has been ever true to the 
South—the accomplished author of the ** Union, 
past and future, how it works, and how to save 
it.”’ I have acted also with one who represents 
the district of Preston S. Brooks, whose brother 
gave up his life in fighting in the van of the war 


| for the extension of the institutions of the South— 
| the associate of Travis, and of Crocket, who fell 


at the Thermopyle of Texas. ‘* Thermopylz had 


| her messenger of defeat; the Alamo had none.’’ 


I haveacted with aGoope from Virginia, a Stani- 
worth anda Suorrer from Alabama; and higher 
than this, | have acted under the resolutions of the 
sovereign State of Texas. I will read those reso- 
lutions: 


| Joint resolution in response to the Governor’s message on 


Kansas affairs. 

Whereas there exists, and has existed, a violent determ- 
ination, on the part of a portion of the inhabitants of the 
Territory of Kansas, to exclude by force the citizens of the 
slaveholding States from a just, equal, and peaceful parti- 
cipation in the use and enjoyment of the common property 
and territory of the members of the Confederacy ; and 
whereas, this determination, owing to the state of political 
feeling in the northern States of the Confederacy operatin 
upon the Federal Government, may become effectual, an 
the exclusion perpetual: Therefore, ‘ 

First, Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Texas, That the Governor of this State is hereby authorized 
to order an election for seven delegates to meet delegates 
appointed by the other southern States in convention, when- 
ever the Executives of a majority of the slaveholding States 
shall express the opinion that such convention is necessary 
to preserve the equal rights of such States in the Union, and 
advise the Governor of this State that measures have been 
taken for the appointment of delegates to meet those of 
Texas; and that the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 


I meve that | 


| 
| 
| 
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is necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, ous op 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
pay the mileage and per diem of such delegates, whic}, a 
be paid at the rate paid to members of the Uniteq Sienn 
Congress, according to the law in force in the year 1854. 
Second, That, should an exigency arise, in the opinion 
the Governor, in which it is necessary for the State of T 
to actalone, or by a convention representing the soverej 
of the State, he is hereby requested to calla special 8essi0 
of the Legislature to provide for such State convention . 
Third, That the Governor is requested to transmit eop) 
of these resolutions to the Executives of each of the slay 
holding States, and to our members of Congress. 


Sir, upon what were these resolutions based) 
Upon the declarations of the President of the Ujj. 
ted States; upon the language of the sOuthern 
Democratic Senators in the ether wing of the Cap. 
itol; upon the language of the southern Repre- 
sentatives here, and the Democratic Represent. 
atives of the North, who acted with them early 
in the session, when they declared that the ega| 
will of the people of Kansas had been expressed 
in the Lecompton convention which framed thei 
constitution. 

Sir, in our own State of Texas, a few months 
since, an election was held to filla vacancy for 
judge of the supreme court. Out of sixty thou. 
sand votes in our State, not more than twelve 
thousand votes were cast to fill that office. The 
judge who received the majority of those votes 
is now upon the bench, deciding the rights of the 
people of that State. If a majority of the people 
of Kansas stayed away from the polls, they ia 
what the people of Texas did. As I said before, 
the action of the Legislature of Texas was based 
upon the language of the Representatives of the 
South, and the Democratic Representatives of the 
North, who acted with them upon this floor; upon 
similar language uttered in the other wing of the 
Capitol, and upon the language of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, that Kansas should be admitted under the 
Lecompton constitution, without referring the 
question of admission back to the people of Kan- 
sas. Sir, what is the state of the case now? In 
the proposition that is presented to us, we refer 
back the question to the people of Kansas. I, for 
cuadanna considerations, which can be under- 
stood by southern members here, will not enter 
into the discussion of that proposition. But I in- 
tend to acquiesce in the action of the majority of 
the Representatives of the section from which I 
come, for this reason: I find, since I have been in 
Washington, that new party ideas are promulged, 
and, to some extent, a new party doctrine has 
been established. The great party which prevails 
in the North, through their great leader in the 
other end of the Capitol, has said: 


**] regard this battle as already fought; itis over. All the 
mistake is that the honerable Senator and others do not 
know it—we are fighting for a majority of free States. There 
are already sixteen to fifteen. if that is so, what dangers 
are we exposed to? And whatever the Administration may 
do, whatever anybody may do, before one year trom this 
time, we shall be nineteen to fifteen.” 


Again, he says: 
“Let the court recede; whether it recedes or not, we 
shall reorganize the court, and thus reform its political sen- 


timents and practices, and bring them into harmony with 
the Constitution and with the laws of nature.’’ 


Speaking of free States, he says: 


“ They have an easy and simple remedy, namely : to take 
the Government out of unjust and unfaithful hands, and 
commit it to those which will be just and faithful. They 
are ready to dothis now. They want only a little more har- 
mony of purpose and a little more completeness of organi- 
zation.” * o * * 7 * * * . 

* Freedom is the common right, interest, and ultimate 
destiny of all mankind. Ali other nations have already abol- 
ished, or are about abolishing slavery. Does this fact mean 
anything ?”? 

Again he says: 

* Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the government of the Republic. It will hence- 
forth meet you boldly and resolutely bere ; it will meet you 
everywhere, in the Territories or out of them, wherever 
you may go to extend slavery. It has driven you back in 
California and in Kansas ; it will invade you soon in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas. It will 
meet you in Arizona, in Central America, and even in 
Cuba. The invasion will be not merely harmless, but ben- 
eficient, if you yield seasonably to its just and moderated 
demands. It proved so in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other slave wernnaay * have already 
yielded in that way to its advances. You may, indeed, cet 
a start under or near the tropics, and seem safe for a tune, 
but it will be only ashort time. Even there you will found 
States only for free labor to maintain andoceupy. The in- 
terest of the white race demands the ultimate emancipation 
of all men. Whether that consummation shail be allowed 
to take effect, with needful and wise precautions against 
sudden change and disaster, or be hurried on by viosence 
is all that remains for you to decide. For the failure 0 
your system Of slave labor throughout the Republic, the 
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eponsibility Will rest, not on the agitators you condemn, 
eon 5 the political parties you arraign, or even altogether on 
i selves, but it Will be due to the inherent error of the 
= - itself, and to the error which thrusts it forward to 
* ose and resist the destiny, not more of the African than 
that of the white race.”? 

| take it that this is the doctrine of the great party 
which is, I fear, to rule thiscountry. The union 
of the South, for the protection of the South, is 
what will be required to stay the progress of these 
doctrines; and that T may not throw a straw in the 
way of that union, I shall acquiesce in the action 
of the South; at the same time, however, not with- 
drawing my objections to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South 
Carolina demands the previous question. 

Mr. SHORTER. Will the gentleman yield 
me the floor? f will renew the demand. 

Mr. BONHAM. With that understanding, I 


vill 

aie SHORTER. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise 
for the purpose of discussing the merits of the 
yuu 

Mr. BONHAM. I have been appealed to to 
yield the floor to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SuorTeR] on account of the peculiar posi- 
tion which he occupies, coming as he does from 
a State which has spoken upon this question; and 
those appeals have been so earnest that I feel con- 
strained to yield to him for a few moments. But 
| take occasion to say that when he has concluded 

| shall insist on the previous question. I have de- 
sired to make some remarks upon this question 
myself, but I have waived the privilege. 

Mr. SHORTER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 
to discuss this question at length; but I feel that 
justice to myself requires that I should be allowed 
afew moments to explain to my constituents and 
to the country at large the reasons that have op- 
erated upon my mind in adopting the course that 
[have seen proper to pursue during the last week, 
and also in vindication of the vote that I intend 
to give when this question is brought to a final 
issue. It is well known to those who are around 
me that incompany with four other southern gen- 
tlemen I have, for some days past, voted with the 
opposite side of the House against the enforce- 
ment of the previous question. 

Sir, what were the motives that prompted me 
in taking the pesition which I occupied, and what 
the motives that influenced gentlemen upon the 
opposite side of the House in their course in this 
matter? While in ordinary cases we cannot un- 
dertake to judge of men’s motives, yet the discus- 
sion which has ensued in consequence of the post- 
ponement of this vote, has tended clearly to define 
the position occupied by the Republican party, 
and theirallies upon the opposite side of the House. 
My objection to the bill was, sir, that the language 
employed in referring the question as to the grant 
of lands—the ordinance, as it is called—is either 
by accident or by design, left so ambiguous, I was 
fearful that, after the law was passed, it might be 
construed one way at the North, and another way 
at the South. Sir, fam tired of that system of 
legislation. I remember the discussion that sprung 
up in the Seuth growing out of the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, owing to its peculiar 
phraseology, one portion of the people contending 
that itembodied squattersovereignty,and the other 
party denying it. One wing of the party, with 
which | was acting, contended at the South that it 
meant one thing, and the other wing, at the North, 
that it meant another. If it was the purpose of the 
committee of conference to leave this question be- 
yond doubt; and, if it was their intenuon, as they 
assert here upon this floor and in the Senate Cham- 
ber, not to refer the constitution back to the people of 
Kansas for their ratification or rejection, it occurs 
to me that it would have been a very easy thing 
to have made it plain and unmistakable. But, sir, 
if there was any doubt as to the true construction 
of this bill, the discussion which we have had here 
has in part accomplished my purpose in voting 
against the previous question. I wished the rec- 
ords of Congress to show, whether the bill was 
passed or defeated, that the party with whom I 
codperate construed it all in one way. Iwas un- 
willing that a portion of the northern men who | 
act with me should go home and contend that this 
bill meant a direct submission of the constitution 
to the people; while I, at the South, would con- 


| a that it meant no submission of the constitu- 
won. } 


— 


Well, sir, the Republican party now deny that || 
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| it submits the constitution; they claim that it at- 


tempts to force the Lecompton constitution upon 
Kansas, by telling the people that they may come 
into the Unionas a slave State, but thatif they are 
unwilling to do that, they shall remain out of the 
Union as a slave Territory. Those are the prom- 
inent objections that the Republican party urge 
to the bill. Now, I do not object to chat feature 
of itatall. Whatever there 1s in the bill that I 
approve, the Republican party condemn; what- 
ever there is in the bill that I condemn, the Re- 
publican party approve. Thus it is that, in voting 


againstenforcing the previous question during the | 
| the last week, extremes seem to have met; but our 


motives have been different—very different. 

Well, sir, my object in resisting the enforce- 
ment of the previous question was that we might 
have discussion, in order that we might see how 


| the Democratic party of the country, North and 


South, construed this bill—how its framers con- 
strued it; and, sir, I find now that the general 
construction of the bill is, that it does not refer, 
and is not intended to refer, the constitution back, 
but the ordinance only, to a vote of the people of 
Kansas. If it did—if I believed that itdid, though 
I stood solitary and alone upon this side of the 
House, | would continue to vote with the Black 
Republicans against the bill. But the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Stepuens,] on the part of the 
House committee, declares emphatically here in 
his place, that it was not his intention, in agree- 
ing to the report, to refer the constitution back to 
the people. He says that the bill does not refer it 
back, but that it recognizes the validity of the Le- 
compton constitution. This position was not con- 
troverted by either of his associate conferees 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Willi the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTER. No, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would like to know 
whether my colleague, [Mr. Cox,] who spoke 
yesterday, did not understand that the constitu- 
tion was to be submitted ? 

Mr. BONHAM. I must ask the gentleman 
from Alabama to confine himself to the under- 
standing he made with me. If he continues to 
urge the views which he is now urging, he will 
constrain me to present my views upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHORTER. [thank the gentleman for 
calling me back to the recollection of my promise. 
Mr. Speaker, every State-rights Senator from the 
South favors this bill. Every State-rights Rep- 
resentative in this House from the same section, 
with the exception of only two, intend to vote for 
it; and, whatever doubt may exist upon my mind 
as to its propriety, I intend to sacrifice to this 
perfect unanimity among the Representatives of my 
section. 

I have thus stated the reasens which operated 
on my mind in changing the position which | have 
been holding for the last few days. I shall to- 
day coéperate with the friends of the measure in 
enforcing the previous question, and shall vote 
for the bill. I now move the previous question. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I would ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bonnam] to allow me 
to say afew words. He has yielded to gentle- 
men upon his own side of the House. 

Mr. BONHAM. ‘The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Suorrer}] demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. As the gentleman from 
Ohio desires only a few moments, I hope that by 
general consent they will be conceded to him. 

Mr. BONHAM. As I have yielded the floor 
to gentlemen upon this side of the House, I think 
it only fair that it should be yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for the same purpose, to make 
a few remarks and not to make a speech. I have 
some views myself that ] have wished to present 
to the country, but I have waived the privilege. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understand my colleague 
[Mr. Snorrer] to have demanded the previous 
question, and the gentleman from South Carolina 





| has, therefore, no power to withdraw it. I object 
to any further yielding of the floor to anybody. | 


I want to make a speech myself, if I can get a 
chance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. [asked the gentleman from 
South Carolina to yield the floor. I am not de- 
pendent upon the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hovsron] for the courtesy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am aware that the gentle- 
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| man is not asking me, but I have the right to ob- 


ject to any such arrangement, and I insist upon 
my objection. 

Mr. SHORTER. I cannot withdraw my de- 
mand for the previous question. 

Mr GOODWIN. I move a gall of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. [think the only dif- 
ficulty on this side of the House is, that the same 
privilege of debate has not been extended to this 
side of the House that was extended to gentlemen 
on the other side. 7 

Mr. ENGLISH. I appeal to the gentleman 
from Alabama to withdraw the demand for the 
previous question for five minutes, for the gentle- 
man frem Ohio. 

Mr. HARLAN. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
swer. 

Mr. SHORTER. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio renew the demand for the previous question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will accept the floor upon 
the same terms as the two gentlemen who last 
occupied the floor, and upon no other terms. 

Mr. COBB. What are the terms? 

Mr. SHORTER. I took the floor upon the 
condition that [ should renew the demand for the 
previous question. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will renew the demand for the previous question, 
| | will yield the floor to him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I accept the floor upon the 
same conditions. I want terms of equality, and 
nothing else. 

Mr. SHORTER. 
vious question. 

Mr. GOODWIN. And I withdraw the motion 
| for the call of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
disposition whatever to prolong this unfortunate 
controversy. I have not spoken upon the subject 

| of Kansas affairs during the present Congress, 
for reasons which I do not think it necessary or 
proper now to give, 

In 1854, when it was proposed that a time-hon- 
ored compromise upon the subject of slavery, of 
thirty-three years’ standing, should be repealed, 
I resisted it; and, in the course of the debate upon 
that measure, I recollect well saying to the hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srepnens,] 
who was one of the leaders in that controversy, 

| that I believed the measure was full of evil to our 
common country, with the promise of no good to 
any party or section of it. The friends of the 
measure declared that it was their purpose to re- 
move an odious restriction, in order that the prin- 
ciples of the great compromise of 1850 might be 

| carried out and spread over that Territory, by 
which the people, when they came to form a State 
constitution, might regulate their own domestic 
affairs in their own way. 

Subsequently, the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, the highest judicial tribunal in the land, 

and beyond whose decree there is no other remedy 
| but revolution, asserted that that restrictive clause 
of 1820 was unconstitutional. 
| I therefore did not enter this Congress with 
any hope or any purpose of proposing the reén- 
actment of that clause; but finding that the peo- 
| ple of Kansas had been refused the right of form- 
| ing their State constitution in their own way, I 
readily united with the distinguished Senator from 
| Iinois [Mr. Doveras] and his compeers of the 
| Democratic party in this House, in asserting their 
_ right to vote upon their constitution prior to their 
| admission into the Union. 

A scene was presented by my honorable col- 
| league from the metropolitan district of my State 
| [Mr. Cox] the morning when we first entered this 
| new Hall. He then took the banner of popular 
| sovereignty, and nobly defended that principle up 
| toa very recent period. His debut in this Hall 
| commanded the admiration of his former politica. 
| enemies as well as many of his political friends. 
| On yesterday morning, in full view of the glori- 
| ous triumph of those principles, he beat a retreat. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will allow me to 
say a word ? 

| Mr.CAMPBELL. I will. 

| Mr. COX. I wish to say here, and in refer- 
| ence to the remarks which were made by my ven- 
| erable colleague [Mr. Ginpines] yesterday —amid 
| theexciting scene which then took place, in which 


We want more than that. 
Five minutes will not an- 


Then I withdraw the pre- 


\ he had my fullest sympathy, I wish to say—for 
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myselfand my colleagues onthis side of the Cham- || 


ber, that we stood by the House bill reported 
here, so long as we could, in good faith, until the | 
Jast hope of carrying it was gone. I stood with 
them as long as | saw any hope of carrying it. 
But, sir, now that this conference report has cut 
off every chance Of seeing my views on the sub- 
ject carried out, with no opportunity of amending 
the report itself, I will do the best I can under the 
circumstances, and I hope the gentleman will give 
me the credit at least of honest motives in the 
course I have taken. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I am not here to question 
the motives of my colleague or of any man upon 
this floor; but I desire to put a question to him. 
He occupies a prominent position in the Ohio 
delegation, and a distinguished position in this 
movement against the Lecompton constitution. 
1 understood my colleague, when he became the 
pioneer leader of the Douglas Democracy ,toassert 
in his speech that he exacted the right of the peo- 
ple of Kansas to vote on their constitution before 
they should be admitted into the Union as a State; 
and Lask him now, whether he construes the pres- 
ent billreported by the committee of conference to 
be a submission of the constitution to a vote of 
the people? 


Mr. HUGHES. I object to an answer. 


Mr. COX. 1 will answer the gentleman 
Mr. HUGHES. Stop! I object. 
Mr. COX. Iwill answer in the language of 


the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] who 
spoke day before yesterday, and with whom the 
gentleman acts, that although the constitution is 
not submitted in so many words, yet the effect of | 
11 is, asi claim and he claims, and the gentleman 
himself must confess, when he reads the bill, to 
give the people of Kansas an opportunity to strike 
down this constitution if they do not wantit. I 
conceive that that is the effect of it. Gentlemen 
may differ with me in that, but I take the bill. I 
will go to the bill for its interpretation. I care not 
for the construction of anybody. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman does not 
answer my question. | wish a direct and un- 
equivocal answer. Notwithstanding we may be 
defeated here to-day on this great principle of 
popular sovereignty, yet, sir, we shall take an 
appeal to a higher tribunal—that of the people. 
defore that high court the gentleman must stand, 
and before it he and I must meet. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me to 
read the bill ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No,sir. Ihave not time, 
and we have all read it. I want an answer to my 
question, 

Mr. COX. You will not let me read the bill ? 

Mr. LETCHER. I rise to a question of order. 


I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campsetr] || 


will be allowed to proceed with his remarks with- 
out interruption, 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 
ought not to be evaded. 
While Mr. Lercuer, Mr. Cox,and Mr. Camp- 
BELL were speaking, Mr. Lawrence, careless of 
all noise and cries to order, made these remarks: 
Mr. LAWRENCE. Will my colleague permit 
me to answer the question which he propounds 
to our colleague from the capital district, [Mr. 
Cox?] I say to the gentleman emphatically, that 
itis an effectual and substantial submission of the 
Lecompton constitution to a vote of the people 
of Kansas—they may either adopt it or reject it. 
The manner or form of submission is not such as 
1 would have preferred; but it is nevertheless a 
submission. Without so understanding it, | am 
free to say that I never would have voted for it. 
I have deemed it due to myself to say this much 


That is a question which 


now, and will, just in conclusion, say to my col- || 
| 


league that | hope to have much more to say on | 
this subject before our common constituents, the | 
people of Ohio. 

Mr. LETCHER. The three gentlemen from | 
Ohio have been upon the floor and talking at the || 
same time; now I raise the question of order, that | 
not more than one member has the right to ad- | 
dress the Chair at one time; and I insist on its | 
enforcement. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair fails to enforce || 
order with his voice or with his gavel, | 


Mr. LETCHER. Then I say, call for the Ser- || 


geant-at-Arms. || 


The SPEAKER. 


Two or three gentlemen ob- |, 
ject to interruption. 


The Chair will enforce the | 





rule, and no interruption will be allowed unless it 
is for a personal explanation, or by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to yield the floor fora moment. 

Mr. LETCHER. I object. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish to re- 
ply toa remark made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsnatt. 

Mr. LETCHER. [I object. The gentleman 
from Ohio has the floor. Let him make the reply. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. ‘Then I will 
take some Other opportunity to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I trust that neither of my 
colleagues will suppose that I am actuated by any 
unkind feelings towards them. I merely desire 
to learn how they and others construe the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Certainly not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I see that a difficulty is 
already arising in, regard to the construction of 
this bill, which arose after the passage of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, as to what was squatter sover- 
eignty. In the question which I propounded to my 
colleague, [Mr. Cox,] and which I intended to 
propound to my colleague, [Mr. Lawrence, ] and 
others, | am actuated by no other motive but that 
we may have, before we give a final vote on the 
measure, a true understanding of what we are go- 
ing to do. 

Mr. COX sought the floor. 

The SPEAKER. 
terrupt his colleague. 

Mr. COX. With his permission. 

The SPEAKER. Objectionis made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not by me. 

Mr. HUGHES. 1 object to anything out of 
order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Irise toa point of order. I 
understood the proposition distinctly to be that 


the gendeman from Ohio should occupy the floor || 


upon the same conditions and terms as it had been 
occupied by those on the other side. They were 
not cramped as the gentleman from Ohio is now 
attempted to be cramped. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand that there is ob- 
jection to my interrupting the gentleman from 
Ohio, my colleague? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes, sir, I object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Objection having been 
made by the Administration side, by which I am 
prevented from having a clear and explicit answer 
to my question to my colleague, who is the pio- 
neer of the anti-Lecompton movement in this 
House, I will send to the Clerk’s desk a letter 
written by him, to be read: 

The letter was read, as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuincron City, February 6, 1858. 

GenrLeMEN: Your invitation comes to me in the midst 
of an unexampled midnight struggle in the popular branch 
of Congress. [cau only say that if the same spirit which 
here inspires the Democratic members with whom IL act, 
will inform and energize your own expression on the 8th 
instant, there will be a potential emphasis in favor of the 
right of the people of our own States and Territories to do 


as they please in their own business, untrammeled by ca- | 


bals and unincumbered with fraud. 


Mr. BOWIE, (interrupting.) That was on the 
original amendment. 

The Clerk, (resuming:) 

A border oligarchy have not shown themselves to be such 
angels that they should arrogate to themselves that scepter 
of authority which alone belongs to the people of Kansas. 

While I have a vote in this Congress, it shall never be 
draggied in the Lecompton. mire. 
judgment, and my irrevocable will. 
otherwise—so help me God! 
the Senate; not while Wise speaks from his Virginian vat- 
ican; not while Walker can give us wisdom, or Stanton 
ean utter truth, or Stuart can argue the law, or Forney 
ean wield the pen, orthe Northwest can echo the aggregate 
thunder of these tribunes of the people—shall this great 
wrong be done in the face of thirty millions of freemen. 

Yours, &e., SAMUEL 8. COX. 
Colonel J. W. Forney, D. Wesstrer, Esq., James M. 

Leppy, and others, Committee. 


Mr. COX. L[indorseall that yet. That is all 
I have to say about that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have not only the prom- 
ise of my colleague’s vote for the submission of 


the constitution to the people of Kansas, but I 


have his promise, as heard read from the Clerk’s 
desk, sworn to with the same solemnity with 
which he took the oath of office when he entered 
this Hall—so help him God !—he will vote for no 
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j In addition to that—and I feel bound to allua, 


|| termed, Black Republicans—when the 
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“One, so 


ill came 
| from the Senate, an arrangement was made 


members of all the old political parties, who wer, 


_ to it, because I owe an apology to 7 
) 


| anxious to take this guestion forever from the 


| 


The gentleman cannot in- | 


Halls of Congress, to adopt, in substance an 
amendment which had been proposed by a yep, 
, erable and patriotic Senator from a slaveholdino 
| State, [Mr. Critrenpen, of Kentucky, } The 
| friends of Mr. Doucias were pledged, by thos, 
| who were authorized to speak for them, as I yp. 
| derstand, upon the high point of personal honor 
| to go for that proposition, with slight amend. 


ments agreed upon, to the last extremity, and to 

the bitter end of the controversy, and to vote for 
| no other proposition. If I am mistaken in this 
| allegation, the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
| (Mr. Harris,] the honorable gentleman from [p. 
diana, [Mr. Davis,] the honorable gentleman 
| from New Jersey, (Mr. Apratn,] and others | 
| might designate, will correct me now. Both of 
| my colleagues [ Messrs. Coxand Lawrence] were 

understood to be in this arrangement. Placing the 
most implicit confidence in their pledge, and the 
like confidence 
| Mr. GROESBECK. Wiil my colleague allow 
| me to say a word? 
| The SPEAKER. Interruption is objected to 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Lercuer,] 
and the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hugues. 

Mr. HUGHES. So far as I am concerned, 
withdraw all objection, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
~~ of my colleagues. 

Ir. DAVIDSON. I object. 

Mr. SEWARD. Has not the gentleman the 
| right to yield? Is there any rule restricting him? 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
'can yield to a personal explanation; that is the 
extent to which the practice of the House has 
| gone, where there is objection. 

Mr.SEWARD. The gentleman’s [Mr. Grogs- 
BECK’s] motives have been assailed, and on that 





I certainly will yield to 


'| point he wishes to be heard. 


| 


That is my deliberate | 
I cannot say or do | 
Not while Douglas standsin || 


‘ 


| Mr. DAVIDSON. I withdraw my objection. 
| The SPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to 
| make a personal explanation, it is admissible with 
| the objection; if it 1s not a personal explanation, 
it is not admissible. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 
strictly in order. 

Mr. GROESBECK. I suppose my remarks 
| will take the form of a personal explanation. | 
find, in reading the Globe this morning, that in 
the debate yesterday an intimation was made, 
| similar to that now made by my colleague, that 
every one of the gentlemen who voted in favor of 
| the Montgomery-Crittenden amendment pledged 
themselves to the gentlemen upon that side, in 

some way or another, to stand by that to the end. 
| Now, I do not desire to go into any discussion. 
| L would like to speak to this proposition myself, 
and explain it; but I will not. I wish, however, 
to say to my colleague, that never once, during 
| the whole of this controversy, from the beginning 
to the end, did I make any such pledge, or give 
any such understanding, or have any such con- 
| sultation. 
4 Mr. CAMPBELL. 
id. 

Mr. GROESBECK. I had no conversation 
with the Republicans. I concurred with them in 
the movement. Certainly I did; but there was no 
conference, no understanding, no arrangement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In justice to my colleague, 
I will say 1 never had any conversation with him 
in which he pledged himself at all. But I wish 
here to inquire of my colleague whether he un- 
derstands the bill reported by the committee of 
conference, as submitting the constitution to the 
people of Kansas? 

Mr. GROESBECK. In effect it does. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My colleague thinks it 
does. The gentlemen from Georgia, [Mr. Ste- 
PHENS,| a member of the committee reporting the 
bill, asserted in most distinct and unequivocal lan- 
guage, that it did not. The grand idea of the 
day is that agitation on this question shall cease 
and determine; that we are to have no more of it; 
yet we are on the eve of passing the bill by the 
votes of men, some of whom construe it to mean 


I object to anything not 


I did not assert that you 


proposition that does not submit to the people the |; one thing, and others a — different thing. 
i 


right to vote upon their constitution. 


Mr. OWEN JONES. llthe gentleman yield 


1858. 
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+, me a moment fora personal explanation? In 
» course of the gentleman’s remarks —— 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield? If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rises to a personal explanation, it is admissible 
if the gentleman yields. : ; 

Mr. OWEN JONES. I see in the report in the | 
Glove of the debate yesterday, some remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield ? . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield to the gentleman 
if he be very brief. 1 promised to be brief myself. 
These interruptions necessarily consume much of 
my time, and extend the debate, 

‘Mr. OWEN JONES. The gentleman inti- 
mated that he had pledges from sundry gentlemen 
ypon this floor, some of whom he designated as 
frends of Mr. Doveras, and some by the States 
from which they came, and then said ** from other 
ventiemen.’? I wish the gentleman to understand 
that, in the whole course of this controversy, I 
have never given a pledge to him or to any other 
ventieman upon this floor, that [ would stand by | 
the Montgomery bill, or by any other bill, to the 


} 


th 
ual 





ast. 

* Mr. CAMPBELL. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania whether he did not re- | 
peatedly meet in caucus with that portion of the 
Democratic party known as anti-Lecompton men? 
and whether a committee was not appointed with 
power to represent and speak for the entire body? 

Mr. OWEN JONES. I met with those gen- 

emen on one or two occasions, but to my knowl- 
cdze no committee of any kind was ever ap- 
pointed ; and no committee was ever authorized 
to pledge my vote upon this floor upon any sub- 
rect. 
“Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania another question. I wish 
to know how he construes the pending proposi- 
tion? Does it submit the constitution, in his judg- 
ment, to a vote of the people of Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN JONES. Iam willing to let the 
people of this country construe this bill for them- 
selves. [Great laughter on the Opposition side of 
the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire, just here, if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will so far accom- 
modate me, to have the benefit cf his judgment 
upon the Sor ope 

Mr. HUGHES. I object. [Renewed laughter. } 

Mr. SEWARD. I think this system of inter- 
rogations is all wrong, and I object to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it very ir- 
regular, and will enforce the rule according to the 
practice of the House. When a gentleman rises 
to apersonal explanation, it has been customary, 
even when objection was made, for the floor to be | 
yielded to him for that purpose, but for no other, 
as the gentleman from Ohio well knows. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to be courteous to 
every gentleman upon this floor, and am willing | 
to yield the floor; but I have no wish to violate 
any rule of the House. 

The factcan be no longer concealed, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the friends of this measure, who, within 
the next hour, intend to vote it through, sending 
itto the North, South, East, and West,as a great 
peace measure, and as a final settlement of this | 
Kansas imbroglio, put entirely different construc- 
ions upon it. Sir, it will but increase the agi- 
tation, and I say of it, as I said of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, that I believe it is full of evil and 
without promise of any good to any party or any 
Section of the country. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Eneuisu,] 
the chairman of the conference committee on the 
part of the House, remarked yesterday that the 
bill was couched in very good English. If it isin 
order, I should like that gentleman to declare here 
before the House and the country, as we approach | 
the final vote, whether he agrees with the gentle- | 
man from Georgia, [Mr. StepHens,] that this bill | 
does not submit the constitution to a vote of the 
people of the Territory. 

lhe SPEAKER. Itis not in order for the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to reply to the gentleman 
irom Ohio, half a dozen objections being made 
to such interrogatories being propounded and an- 
swered, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, Mr. Speaker, we 
shall meet at Philippi, and discuss this question 
where the rules of the House do not prevail. My | 


_ 


I await a reply. | 


colleagues and the gentleman from Indiana, and || 


others from the North, who are voting for this 
measure, alleging that it submits the question to 
the people; and the gentlemen from the South, 
who assert that it does not, will have to meet the 
question before that tribunal whose sovereignty 
makes and unmakes us all—the people. 

My colleague from the central district of Ohio 
{Mr. Cox] made a very eloquent and pathetic 
allusion to the bonds which unite Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and referred to the fact that Kentucky 
united with her younger sister in the war of 18)2 
to drive back the enemy to the shores of Canada. 
I have a somewhat indistinct recollection of that 
war. I served in it, young as [ am; and for that 
reason I doubt very much whether, under the rules 
of the House, | can vote for the bill of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Savage, ] 
proposing to give pensions to the soldiers of the 
war of 1812. Sir, | wasactually in arms upon 
the frontier during that war—in my mother’s 
arms—(Laughter|—upon the banks of the beau- 
tiful Miami, which has its confluence with the 
Ohio at North Bend, where the gallant Harri- 
son lived and where his remains now repose. | 
recollect reading, subsequently, in the history of 
the times, and hearing from the lips of my good 
mother, that when the merciless Indians, who had 
beenemployed by the English to murder the pio- 
neer mothers of the Northwest, and dash out the 
brains of their infant children, were within but a 
few miles of the rude hut where I was so in arms, 
an express rider came announcing the fact that the 
Kentucky volunteers had arrived. It wasthe most 
joyous hour in the lives of those who were un- 
protected at that time, to learn that the Kentucky 
volunteers had come to the rescue. The gallantry 
of Kentucky has again come to the rescue in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, and 
so has the gallantry of Maryland; and | extend 
the right hand of fellowship from the interior dis- 
trict which I represent, over the districts of my 
honorable colleagues, who represent the queen city 
of Cincinnati, to Kentucky. 1 unite with them 
cordially, as do those who have been acting with 
me hitherto, in this grand movement which, upon 
fair terms, nationalizes the elements of opposition 
to that power which has brought this disaster 
upon us. Sir, Kentucky aided Ohio in the war 
of 1812, to resist the English movement then; she 
unites with Ohio to resist the English movement 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. That is personal. [Laugh- 
ter.] : 

Mr.COX. Willthe gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the gentleman will 
be allowed to proceed without interruption. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is an and the 
gentleman has not the right to yield. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I ask “he gentleman to 
yield to me for one moment. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will be allowed to proceed. ‘These interrup- 
tions must be very unpleasant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would willingly yield the 
floor to my colleague if 1 can have the permission 
of his party friends. 

Mr. GROW. I object, unless the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Eneuisu] is allowed to re- 
spond to the question propounded to him by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campse t. | 

Mr. CAMPBELL. When | rose yesterday, 
perhaps somewhat excited by the demonstration 
which [ had witnessed upon the part of my col- 
leagues, and made a motion that there be a call 
of the House, the Chair, rather peremptorily, told 
me to take my seat. I was not aware that | was 
out of order. I certainly do not wish to put my- 
self again where it will be the right of the Chair 
to command me to take my seat. Iam perfectly 


_ willing, nay more, 1 am anxious to give gentle- 


men on all sides of the House, particularly gen- 
tlemen who propose to vote for this bill, some 
of them for one reason, and some for another, an 
opportunity to propound questions to me, and to 
answer my interrogatories, The Chair, however, 


| has decided it to be out of order, and without the 


unanimous consent of the House, it would not be 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say to 
the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to the cail to 
order yesterday, that he did not intend to be even 
uncivil to the gentleman from Ohio. Several gen- 
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tlemen were addressing the Chair out of order; 
and as the eye of the Chair fell upon the gentle- 
man from Ohio, he thought, as he was one of the 
older members of the House, that he mightas well 
commence with him as with any other member. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Iam very willing, when- 
ever itis necessary to quell a storm in this House, 
for the Chair to call me by name, whether lam 
violating the rules or not. {Laughter.] Now, Mr. 
Speaker, in carrying out the promise which I 
made to the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. MASON. Before the gentleman from Ohio 
takes his seat I desire to ask him whether the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is good author- 


ity—— 





{Loud cries of ** Order !”’ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 


tucky cannot interrupt the gentleman from Ohio; 
objection being made. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. This bill, I suppose, is to 


pone Ninety-two members, called Black Repub- 


icans, perhaps, in stultification of their past rec- 
ord, pledged their honor to vote for a bill for the 
admission of another slave State, even north of 
the line 36° 30’, if the people desire it. Hf, in my 
quiet operations in bringing about that state of 
affairs, | have induced any member to violate his 


| pledges to his constituents or his conscience, in 
| any way,l wish now publicly to ask his pardon, 
| and to say that I was actuated solely by a desire 


to remove this thing forever from the Halls of 


| Congress, in order that the Representatives of the 


people might go on in the transaction of that busi- 
ness, and the passage of those measures, in which 
every section of the country has a deep and last- 
ing interest. 

Gentlemen from the South have united in press- 
ing this matter through. I desire to warn them 


| of this fact, that they have inaugurated a new 


principle that may, in the end, prove fatal to their 
institution. It is an unjust discrimination be- 
tween the two different sections of the Union— 
the proposition that Kansas may come in as a 
slave State, but that she may not come in asa free 
State—coupled with another proposition indorsed 
by the very message which originated this meas- 


ure, indorsed by every gentleman who has spoken 


upon this subject except the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,] and the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky before me, [Mr. Unper- 


| woop,] that, regardless of the restricting provis- 


ions of a State constitution, the majority of the 
people may, at any time, change the constitu- 
tion, and drive slavery from the State. That prin- 
ciple thus adopted, thus tendered, thus forced by 
the South upon the North, will reach further than 
Kansas in the future. If itis the law in Kansas 
that when she is admitted into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution, her people, embracing 


| unnaturalized foreigners, may hold a convention, 


change the constitution, and abolish slavery, it 


| may be well for Virginia and other slave States to 


look to the consequences. It would be an easy 
thing for the North to send down hordes of emi- 
grants from foreign lands, who desire to engage 


| in mining, in manufacturing, and in agricultural 


pursuits, to cross the Ohio river and enter the 
district of my friend from Wheeling, [Mr. CLem- 
ENS,| pass through the State, and when they get 
the power, call a convention, change the consti- 
tution of the State, and drive the slaveholders fur- 
ther South. This, Mr. Speaker, is the doctrine 
proclaimed by the gentleman representing the 
border district upon the south bank of the Ohio. 
It isa principle recognized by every gentleman 
from the South, with the exception of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CLINGMAN., I object to the gentleman 
yielding the floor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I see that my friend from 
North Carolina is anxious that I should close. 

Mr.CLINGMAN., Notat all; I desire to hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I was always desirous of 
accommodating him, and I will therefore now re- 
new the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. GROW. I move that there be a call of 
the House; and I make the motion for the reason 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Has- 
KIN] desires to speak on this question, and if the 
House will permit him to be heard, | will with- 





‘draw the call. 
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Mr. DEAN. I call for the yeas and nays: 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I have a word to say. 
Mr. HUGHES. I object. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I hope the House will give 
me its unanimous consent to proceed. . 

Several Members. Object! 

Mr. ADRAIN. I was going to say that the 
gentieman from New York 

{Loud cries of ** Order!”’ 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to address the House 
for five minutes; and | hope I will have its con- 
sent to do so. 

Mr. LETCHER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is notin order. The | 
Clerk will proceed to call the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I presume it is in order fer | 
the gentleman 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia [Mr. CLemens] is not in order. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in | 
the negative—yeas 85, nays 130; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Bingham 
Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Curtis, Dam 
rell, Davis of Indiana, Davis of lowa, Dean, Dick, Dodd, 
Durfee, Edie, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, Gilman, Gooch, 
Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Has 
kin, Hickman, Hoard, Howard, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, | 
Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, McKibbin, Samuel 8S. Mar- 











shall, Maynard, Morgan, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Mor 
ris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Potter, Pottle, Ricaud, Ritchie, Kob- 
bins, Roberts, Royce, Aaron Shaw, Robert Smith, Spinner, 
Stanton, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, 
Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel! Washburn, and Wilson—85. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Abl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, Billinghurst, Bishop, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, Caskie, 
Chapman, Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, Clay, Clemens, Cling- 
man, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Corning, Cox, James 
Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis of 
Maryland, Davis of Massachusetis, Dawes, Dewart, Dow- 
dell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Eustis, Florence, Foley, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilmer, Goode, Green 
wood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Lawrence W. Hall, Robert B. 
Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Hatch, Hawkins, Hopkins, Hous- 
ton, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, George W. 
Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Jacob | 
M. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Lawrence, Leidy, Letcher, | 
Maclay, MeQueen, Humphrey Marshall, Mason, Miles, 
Miller, Millson, Moore, Mott, Niblack, Nichols, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Pheips, Philips, Pike, Powell, Quitman, Ready, 
Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, | 
Scott, Searing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, John Sherman, | 
Judson W. Sherman, Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, Samuel | 
A. Smith, William Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Steven- 
son, Talbot, Trippe, Underwood, Ward, Watkius, White, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. 
Wright, John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—130. 


So the motion for a call of the House was dis- | 
agreed to. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. POTTER said that he hoped that it would 
be the last time that he would be called on to vote 
that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. GROW. [rise toa privileged question, but 
will not make it if the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Haskin] can be heard. Let him be heard, | 
and I believe we can settle this question to-day. 

Mr. HASKIN. I wish to be heard. 

Mr. KEITT. Lhope that the House will give | 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Haskin] an 
opportunity to be heard for five or ten minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 do not agree to that. If 
gentlemen want to fillibuster, let them do it. 

Mr. GROW. I move, then, that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. EDIE. And I move that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. | 

Mr. ADRAIN. I have a word to say to the 
House. When I rose a minute ago, it was not | 
my intention to ask of the House the courtesy to 
make aspeech. I should liked to have done so 
this morning, explanatory of the reasons which 
operated in inducing me to give the vote I shall 
give on this conference report. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am constrained to object. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I have risen only to ask of the 
House that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hasxin] be allowed an opportunity to say what 
he wishes to say—he will not occupy more than 
five minutes. Then I am willing that the ques- 
tion shall be taken. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will make a | 
proposition which I think is a fair one—that it be | 
the understanding of all sides that the vote shall 
be taken to-day at three o’clock. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Only one gentleman from 
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New York desires to be heard, and heonly wishes 
to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to my colleague be- 
ing limited in time. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I trust that this 
side of the House will allow my colleague to be 
heard. We will get at the vote more readily. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. | trust so, too. 

Mr. HASKIN. I shall confine my remarks to 
the pending question, and in reply to the remarks 


made this morning by the gentleman from Ohio, | 


{Mr. Cox.] 

A Member. How much time are you going to 
occupy ? 

Mr. HASKIN. Five or ten minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I hope the main 
— will not be ordered until everybody who 

esires to be heard shall] be heard. 

Mr. BURNETT. If there can be any under- 
standing by which we shall come to a vote on 
this question in five, ten, or twenty minutes, then 
1 will withdraw my objection. " I wasanxious to 
speak on this subject, as were others, perhaps. 
Bat if the gentlemen on the other side want us to 
give way for the purpose of prolonging this dis- 
cussion, and fillibuster generally, I say let them 
take the responsibility, and let the facts go to the 
country. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to any limitation on 
my colleague. While the gentleman talks of re- 
sponsibility thrown upon this side of the House, 
let him be reminded of what that side has been 
doing from week’s end to week’s end. I insist that 


as other members have. Iask and take no con- 
cessions from the other side. 
Mr. HASKIN. 


on with my remarks, I would not have consumed 


the time that this colloquy has consumed. When | 
I reached here this morning, I did not intend to | 


speak on this question, thinking that my colleague, 
{ Mr. Crark,] as he had the floor yesterday, would 
proceed with his remarks this morning 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is there any understanding 
on this question—that the vote shall be taken at 
a fixed hour? 

Mr. BURNETT. 
question withdrawn ? 

The SPEAKER. It is still pending. The 
Chair will see how the matter stands. Does the 





Is the call for the previous 


gentleman from Ohio withdraw the call for the pre- | 


vious question ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I was indebted to the kind- 


ness of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. || 
Bonnam,] and also the genfleman from Alabama, | 


{Mr. Suorrer,] for an opportunity to address 


the House, with the understanding that when I | 


finished my remarks I should renew the call for 
the previous question. 


I refused to take any other terms than those || 


which they had had. I now understand that both 
of these gentlemen consent that I shall withdraw 
| the previous question. 


Mr. BONHAM. For the gentleman from New || 


York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For the gentleman from 
New York, with the understanding that he renews 
the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. HASKIN. 
vote for it, because I am not in favor of stifling 
discussion upon this important question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
of the House will come to a vote, and meet their 
responsibility—— 

Mr. BONHAM. Am to understand that this 
is to be the end of the debate ? 

Mr. HASKIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
vious question is withdrawn, that the gentleman 
from New York will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HASKIN. 
I had not intended to address the House on the 
pending question, inasmuch as when the House 
adjourned yesterday my colleague [Mr. Ciarg] 
had obtained the floor, and I had supposed that 
| he would have been well enough on this occasion 

to have given to the country and to the House 
| those views which the anti-Lecompton Demo- 
_crats, still remaining true to their original prop- 
osition, entertain. But the illness of my colleague 
has prevented this, and has compelled me to make 
these remarks; and especially has the debate this 
| morning between the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
' CampBE.t,] on the Republican side of the House, 





my colleague shall be allowed to occupy the floor | 


If I had been allowed to go | 


I will renew it, but I will not 


n the hope that all sides 


I hope, now that the pre- | 


I was about remarking that 








and the member from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] on . 
Democratic side of the House, rendered j; », 
cessary that I should say something in reply ,, 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Cox.] A lets, 
was read here, purporting to have come from th. 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] denouncing :}, 
Lecompton constitution, The impression mici, 
rest upon the members of this House, and uno, 
the country, that that gentleman was, at a certy . 
time, opposed not only to the Lecompton cons; 
tution as it was asked to be voted on in the Sep. 
ate bill, but to the Lecompton constitution ag \; 
was referred to in the Crittenden-Montgomery 
, amendment. I desire to state to the House, anj 


|| to the country, that on Monday last, late in th 


afternoon, that gentleman came to this desk anj 
read a letter addressed, I believe, to the Ohj, 
Statesman, denouncing the report of the comm. 
tee of conference as the most infamous which had 
been or could be made upon the subject, and de. 
nouncing the chairman of the committee of eo». 
ference for having made such a report. 

Mr. COX. That is not true. 

Mr. HASKIN. I will prove it by the gentle. 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Harris.] 


Mr. COX. I can furnish the letter, and show 
it is not so. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Is this in order, Mr. 
Speaker? 


The SPEAKER. It is out of order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman from Now 
York is notin order in assailing the motives of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HASKIN. I am proving the fact, so that 
the country may judge when it was that the gen. 
|| tleman from Ohio obtained his new lights. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [ insist that it is not per. 
tinent to the question before the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I rise to a point of order. | 
understand we are now in the House in debate, 
and under the rules of the House debate must be 
relevant, and pertinent to the issue before the 
House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. And further than that-— 
|| [Calls of ** Order! ”’ 

Mr. HASKIN. The remarks I have been 
making are only in reply to the remarks addressed 
to the House to-day by the gentleman from Ohio, 
in explanation of his remarks yesterday. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 insist on my point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil’ suspend 
until the gentleman from Alabama states his point 
of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have stated substantially 
| my point of order—that the remarks of the gen- 
tieman from New York are irrelevant, and do not 
relate to or touch the question before the House, 
and as such I insist that they are not in order. 

At this juncture Mr. Cox approached the seat 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Haskiv.| 

The SPEAKER, (amid much confusion, ex- 
citement, and calls to order.) The gentleman 
from Ohio will please resume his seat. 

Mr. COX, (resuming his seat.) I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall have an opportunity to answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to say, further, thet 
on Tuesday night following, I met the gentleman 
from Ohio, when he said to me, distinctly, that he 
and his colleague [Mr. Lawrence] were against 
the proposition of the committee of conference. 
[Interruption and great confusion in the Hall.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise toa question of order. 
The gentleman from New York has no right to 

roceed. ¥ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York must perceive that his remarks are assum- 
ing a personal character, and that they are not 
admissible under the rules of the House. The 
gentleman can proceed, and give any reasons [of 
or against the passage of the bill, of the amen¢- 
ment, or of the report of the committee of conter- 
ence: but he cannot indulge in personalities. 
| Mr. HASKIN. Lam not impugning motives, 
| but am simply giving facts and circumstances 1" 
| regard to the change of views of anti-Lecomptou 
| Democrats . 
| Mr. HOUSTON. I rise to a question of order. 
I insist that the gentleman from New York shall 
_ be required to take his seat, as being out of order. 

Mr. HASKIN. Well, I will refrain from any 
further continuance of these remarks. What 
| 1 have stated thus far is true, and I will now 
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